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HISTORY AND POLITICS. 


BY PROFESSOR SEELEY. 


II. 


We may say in general of the dif- 
ferent studies which together make 
up education, that in England some of 
them are alive, others have only an 
imperfect vitality, and others have no 
vitality at all. As an obvious illustra- 
tion of the difference I may refer to 
the classical and the modern lan- 
guages. At our great schools all is 
zeal and emulation where Latin and 
Greek are in question, but the French 
lesson is languid ; and while all the 
classical knowledge acquired there is 
carried away to the university to re- 
ceive further augmentation, the little 
knowledge of French that has been 
picked up is dropped again almost 
immediately. 

When we inquire whence arises this 
difference, we discover two causes which 
may give vitality to a study. The 
first and most obvious is its intrinsic 
importance. And yet that this cause 
does not operate so powerfully as we 
might expect is evident from the 
example just given. The advantage 
of knowing French is evident to every 
one, but the use of knowing Latin, 
though conceivably it may be greater, 
is at any rate not so evident; yet 
the study of Latin flourishes, and 
that of French does not. More effect 
seems to be produced by a certain 
extrinsic importance which is given 
to some studies either by accidental 
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circumstances or by deliberate design. 
What are called the “ bread-studies” 
never quite lose their vitality; thus 
there will never be any difficulty in 
keeping alive some sort of study of 
law so long as a number of people get 
a livelihood from it. And classics, 
though not in the same strict sense a 
bread-study, have taken the lead of all 
studies among us mainly in consequence 
of the endowments which have been 
attached to them by those who, on 
various grounds, were convinced of 
their value. 

When a study has through one of 
these causes, or more than one, acquired 
vitality, the teacher of it has an easy 
task before him. He no. longer 
throws away his expositions upon 
empty benches, or upon unwilling 
hearers whose attention he can see to 
be comfortably absorbed in their novel. 
What is no less important, on such a 
subject text-books, manuals, and helps 
of all kinds are continually issuing 
from the press, whereas if the subject 
wants vitality it is to little purpose 
that the teacher here and there strikes 
out a flash of interest; the awakened 
mind goes to sleep again, the new- 
born ardour dies for want of nutri- 
ment. 

Now, of the study of history we 
may say that it is slowly emerging 
out of a state in which, except at cer- 
tain points, it was not kept alive in 
any of these ways. As to its intrinsic 
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importance, this could only be politi- 
cal, and there were few politicians 
indeed who would have recognised the 
importance of any historian extept 
Hansard. It had few prizes at the 
universities, and there were few 
means of making a livelihood by it. 
But at some points it was warmed 
into life by contact with other studies. 
Their provinces had enclaves within 
its boundary, so that we might occa- 
sionally see a public which did not 
in general study history, profoundly 
interested in some controversy which 
was really historical. Church contro- 
versies kept alive an interest in one 
set of historical questions, and our 
organised classical education diffused 
a considerable interest in another set. 
It used to be said, though I fear 
without much justice, that Niebubr’s 
speculations excited more interest here 
than in Germany; at any rate Mr. 
Grote could not complain of want of 
appreciation. Moreover, a great nation 
like this cannot but feel a good deal of 
interest, because it feels a great deal 
of pride, in its own history. Certainly 
English history has not been able to 
compete for a moment with Greek and 
Roman either in schools or universities. 
I do not think it can be said that the 
highly-educated Englishman, as a rule, 
includes among his acquirements an 
accurate or intelligent knowledge of 
English history. But even the mode- 
rately-educated Englishman reads with 
interest whatever appears on the sub- 
ject, if it is not too long and has but 
a reasonable seasoning of “ pictorial 
writing.” And in this country, as in 
other parts of Europe, there has been 
of late much diligence in exploring 
the national archives, and out of the 
newly-acquired materials solid his- 
torical works in no small number have 
been built. 

But it may still be observed that the 
study of history, as such, is only be- 
ginning to show signs of vitality. A 
historical subject which is not classi- 
cal or English or ecclesiastical hardly 
yet excites interest among us, from 
which it appears that we are in- 


terested in Greece or Rome or Eng- 
land or religion rather than in 
history. Hence it is that there is a 
great gap, not only in the historical 
knowledge of our educated class, but 
also inour historical literature. Modern 
continental history is very much ne- 
glected ; no one thinks it necessary to 
pretend to any complete knowledge of 
that subject,and we have extremely few 
elaborate English books upon it. It 
seems to be supposed that no part of 
modern French or German history need 
be studied unless it is of the most thrill- 
ing interest. Books on the French Re- 
volution and Frederick the Great have 
been well received, but they have been 
full of everything that is amazing and 
astonishing. I have been lately told 
by reviewers that it is doubtful whether 
the German War of Liberation is of 
sufficient interest to deserve careful 
study ! Now we are not nearly so nice 
when the question is of one of those 
parts of history the study of which is 
really alive among us. We do not then 
think that the ordinary course of his- 
torical affairs is not worth attention, 
and that only what is exceptional and 
astonishing should be studied. In 
ancient history we follow with painful 
exactness the petty campaigns of the 
Peloponnesian War; we speculate with 
insatiable curiosity upon the original 
constitutionof Rome. About the dullest 
periods in our own history what volumes 
we write and read! How eagerly we 
inquire who wrote Junius/ But our 
curiosity is dormant where it has not 
been awakened by one of those acci- 
dental causes that I have mentioned. 
We write no elaborate histories of 
modern France or Germany or Russia, 
and we do not think that such his- 
tories ought to be written. 

Here then I note one great deficiency ; 
but there is another. I have spoken of 
English history as a subject which has 
some vitality. And yet it has not 
vitality in the same sense as Greek 
and Roman history. The interest in 
it does not with most people awaken 
till their education is over. In 
schools it is almost as dead as the 
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modern languages, and so it has been 
till lately in the universities. Hence 
with most people the study of it is 
never more than an amusement of 
leisure, and accordingly it is pursued 
without rigorous method or purpose. 
The curious questions take precedence 
of the important ones ; what is abstruse 
or technical is passed over lightly ; and 
since amusement is the object, the self- 
denial of sacrificing prejudices to better 
knowledge and of recognising unwel- 
come truths is little practised. And 
now the inquirer, being in this not too 
serious frame of mind, is exposed to a 
great temptation, which comes from 
party-spirit. He is, or fancies him- 
self to be, a Whig or a Tory, a Con- 
servative or a Liberal, and this fact 
has the greatest possible influence upon 
his studies. 

Upon the direct effect of party or- 
ganisation upon politics much has 
been written both favourably and un- 
favourably. After its first appear- 
ance, and through the reigns of 
William III. and Anne, it was 
supposed to be mischievous, but 
with the advent of the Hanover 
family it became supreme, and began 
to be pronounced beneficial. After 
being bitterly attacked by Bolingbroke, 
it was supposed to have been trium- 
phantly vindicated by Burke, and since 
that vindication few doctrines have 
been more generally received among 
us than the indispensable use of party 
organisation, though occasionally a 
faint voice is heard suggesting that 
the system has its disadvantages, and 
may perhaps by this time have played 
its part. I have no intention of con- 
tributing here a single word to this 
controversy. Butit is evident that 
the system must have an indirect as 
well as a direct tendency. The custom 
which enlists almost all intelligent 
Englishmen in every generation from 
youth to age in a political party, 
whether good or bad for its immediate 
purpose, must have further and very 
serious effects upon the rational mind. 
If party-spirit make people one-sided, 
as is sometimes said, it must be a 


rather serious matter to subject a 
whole nation deliberately and on prin- 
ciple to the influence of party-spirit. 
If the study of history be important, 
and that of the national history pre- 
eminently so, it is surely worth con- 
sideration whether our party-organisa- 
tion is or is not unfavourable to the 
growth of a true and grand view of 
the national history. Not only in 
political action but in the study of 
English history we are all alike 
Big-endians and Little-endians ! 

The important point is not that we 
differ and form parties in politics—this 
would not be worth discussing because 
it is certainly unavoidable—but that 
we carry back our party differences 
into history. In practical politics 
we have a sensible rule not to disturb 
the settlement once fairly reached 
of a controverted question, Vestigia 
nulla retrorsum. If we could in 
some similar way limit our political 
controversies retrospectively, and 
honestly differ about the questions of 
the day without allowing the dispute 
to spread back over all past his- 
tory, no great harm would be done. 
The important point is that habit of 
generalising or idealising our party- 
quarrels which leads us to see them 
reflected in past history. It would 
not matter so much that we are all 
either Liberals or Conservatives, if we 
had not persuaded ourselves that this 
difference is but a transient phase of 
an eternal and necessary conflict 
between two different classes of men. 
But when we idealise our party-war 
and picture it as an Armageddon, or 
battle between the good and evil prin- 
ciples, between the children of light 
and the children of darkness, we are 
driven to assume that the Liberals and 
Conservatives of the present day 
answer to the Whigs and Tories of 
the Revolution, and ‘these to the 
Cavaliers and Roundheads of the 
Civil War, and these again to the 
parties of Strafford and Eliot. We go 
further and assimilate religious par- 
ties to political. From the Reforma- 
tion onwards we regard the Puritans 
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as religious Liberals, and the Anglican 
party as Conservative. . Nay, we go 
much further, and see the same eternal 
controversy raging in all countries 
and ages. Julius Cesar and Pericles 
become Liberals, and their opponents, 
predestined to failure, are Conser- 
vatives. All history appears to be 
typified in the war of the gods and 
the Titans. 

This grand generalisation is never 
established by reasoning, but is taken 
for granted, as if its grandeur and the 
easy explanation it furnishes of so 
many phenomena at once, made it 
self-evident instead of making it 
peculiarly suspicious. I believe it to 
be almost entirely baseless. Not only 
do I believe those analogies between 
Athenian or Roman and modern 
politics of which so much has been 
made to be almost entirely fantastic, 
but I do not admit the analogy be- 
tween the politics of the present age 
and those of the seventeenth century, 
or of the eighteenth before the French 
Revolution. I do not believe that the 
modern Liberal answers to the Whig 
of the Revolution of 1688, nor the 
modern Conservative to the old Tory, 
nor the old Tory to the follower of 
Strafford. The resemblances seem to 
me to be superficial, and the seductive 
unity which they give to English his- 
tory, to be an illusion. In this 
opinion I am not singular. Lord 
Stanhope in a well-known passage of 
his history has made a still stronger 
statement. He alleges not only that 
the Whig of Queen Anne’s reign does 
not answer to the Whig of the Reform 
Bill, nor the Tory to the Tory, but 
the very contrary, that the Whig 
answers to the Tory, and the Tory to 
the Whig, and he supports this ex- 
traordinary position by a parallel, 
which is telling enough, between a 
Tory of Harley’s school and a Whig 
of the Reform Bill. How or when 
such a marvellous transformation was 
effected, and effected too without any 
one remarking it, he does not explain, 
and I do not mean to defend Lord 
Stanhope from the criticisms which 


his theory encountered from Macau- 
lay at its first appearance, and has 
undergone from Mr. Lecky recently. 
But no such theory could have been 
broached if the party-war of our his- 
tory had been the simple unvarying 
thing it is commonly imagined to have 
been, a perpetual conflict between 
liberty and servility, or between pro- 
gress and sluggish inertness or caution. 
You say perhaps it has been such a 
conflict on the whole, but at particular 
points there is so much confusion that 
its true character cannot be discerned ; 
the stream flows so, but it has occa- 
sional eddies, the tide sets this way, 
but a single wave may be seen moving 
the other. Very pretty metaphors; 
but few of us are aware how large and 
startling are the phenomena which 
they are invented to explain. Let me 
at least suggest that the true explana- 
tion may be quite different, that this 
grand theory of a steady uniform ten- 
dency of affairs, aided by all the 
friends of light, and thwarted by all 
timid, or faithless, or over-cautious 
friends of darkness, may be an illusion, 
and that the party-conflicts of different 
ages may really have little connexion 
with each other. Strafford may have 
been on the side of the Court, and yet 
not at all like a Tory. Burke may 
have been an anxious Conservative in 
his old age, after having been at an 
earlier time the great light and 
philosopher of Whiggism, and yet he 
may, as he said himself, have changed 
no opinion. Pitt may have sided with 
the Court, and yet not have been the 
“foul apostate from his father’s fame” 
that Coleridge saw in him. It may 
be that it is not so much the unlike- 
ness of parties at different periods 
that needs to be explained as their like- 
ness. We may ask why it should be 
expected that the parties of one age 
should resemble those of another? 
It does not follow because there is a 
perpetual party-conflict among us that 
there is a standing difference of 
opinion. Where Parliament has the 
function of criticism, an organised 
Opposition becomes a necessity. Such 
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an Opposition need not represent any 
opposite theory of politics ; it need not 
have a political doctrine of its own. 
In fact, Pulteney did not make a 
less efficient leader of opposition to 
Walpole because both were Whigs, 
nor Canning to Addington because 
both were Tories. On the other hand, 
a perpetual party-conflict will always 
seem to imply a standing difference of 
opinion. There is a strong temptation 
when rival parties have once been or- 
ganised, have lasted some time, and 
when a new generation has been edu- 
cated to follow in the steps of the first 
party-leaders, to idealise the party- 
war. At particular times the parties 
really are at issue on some grand 
point of principle, and when this 
happens the conflict is felt to be more 
interesting, and party-passions rise 
into a sort of religion. Hence arises 
the wish to keep the conflict always at 
this high level, and so an attempt is 
made to represent parties as united 
like sects or churches by a common 
creed, not by mere agreement on some 
passing question, but by a deeper 
agreement on universal political prin- 
ciples. It would not be very easy to 
make this out if the members of the 
party were critical, but they are not ; 
they readily accept the grand maxims 
which are put into their mouths, And 
then the last step is taken; the creed 
of the existing party is identified in 
the same facile manner with the sup- 
posed creed of the famous parties of 
our past history, and at last with all 
the famous historical parties that seem 
to have been in the right anywhere, 
whether at Florence, or ancient Rome, 
or ancient Athens, 

This has been done with so much 
success, that I may seem to be sug- 
gesting a kind of sceptical doubt, 
which deprives history of its gran- 
deur and interest. It is so interesting 
to think that Russell and Sidney died 
for the principles for which modern 
Liberals fight, and that Falkland may 
be invoked as a kind of patron-saint by 
the modern Conservative. It makes 
history seem comparatively so dull to 


suppose that the controversies of that 
age were really essentially different 
from those of the present day, that 
they are essentially extinct, and that 
we yield to an illusion when we sup- 
pose that we are engaged in the same 
struggle as our ancestors. But the 
truth is, that it is just this premature 
generalisation, this easy and popular 
philosophy of history, which in practice 
makes our history a sealed book to 
us. It is this which prevents us 
from learning anything from it, be- 
cause it prevents us from studying 
it without prejudice; it is this which 
prevents English history from taking 
its proper place in education ; it is this 
which makes the most learned works 
on it untrustworthy and unauthorita- 
tive. 

It does not matter where we go in 
the history of England since the acces- 
sion of the Stuarts, we cannot escape 
the influence of our party connexions. 
We cannot dream of looking simply at 
the facts, though in all other depart- 
ments of study we recognise this to be 
the indispensable condition of obtain- 
trustworthy knowledge. In every 
statesman whose career we study, we 
see a member either of our own party, 
or of the party opposed to us. We 
form our opinion of each statesman, 
not by studying him, but simply by 
marking the uniform he wears. If 
that uniform is the wrong one he is 
condemned, and all his merits sink 
to the level of redeeming features, 
only pleaded in mitigation of sentence. 
Now the reason of this is not simply 
that there are parties, nor that we 
belong to a party, but that by a theory 
we have put those parties into history. 

And what is it that prevents his- 
tory from taking its proper place in 
education? Prima facie, you would 
say that no study could be more im- 
portant. In theory what can be more 
desirable than that every Englishman 
should have the history of his country 
at his fingers’ ends, that he should under- 
stand its position and vocation in the 
world, that in political questions he 
should be well-furnished with prece- 
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dents, and practised in forming a judg- 
ment? But practically there is the 
same difficulty that meets us in theo- 
logy. Is the teacher to teach his own 
opinions, which may chance to be en- 
tirely opposed to all that the pupil has 
been taught in his father’s house? Or 
are we to have a conscience clause ? 
When this difficulty meets us in theo- 
logy, we often try to meet it by suying 
to the teachers of religion, Do not you 
exaggerate your differences? Is there 
not a great deal upon which you can 
agree? Now the same might be said 
to the teachers of history, if we could 
convince ourselves that we have done 
wrong in idealising our party-war, if 
we could understand that our party 
differences do not run back far into 
the past, that they are for the most 
part purely practical and occasional, 
and that the sublime platitudes which 
we suppose to underlie them are for the 
most part only the weapons used in 
the rhetorical war or dreams of our 
own fussy imaginations. 

And once more, what is it which 
disquiets us when we read the most 
esteemed histories? Can we pretend 
that we follow the teaching of Macau- 
lay or even Hallam with the same con- 
fidence which we give to the teachers 
of abstract science? Who would for 
a moment pretend that Macaulay is 
an impartial writer? He does not 
pretend it himself, And this is be- 
cause he identifies the Whigs of the 
Revolution with the Whigs of the 
Reform Bill, to whom he himself be- 
longed. Perhaps if he could have rid 
himself of the influence of a name, if 
he could have rendered himself a 
candid account of all the changes of 
meaning which that name had suffered 
in travelling through a century and a 
half, realised fully how different were 
the Whigs of Walpole’s time from 
those of the Revolution, and the Rock- 
ingham Whigs from both, and the 
Foxites from all ; and if from all these 
considerations he could have drawn the 
conclusion that his party-ties put him 
under no obligation to the Junto of 
Queen Anne’s time, and that his con- 


nexion with Lord Russell left him 
perfectly free in respect to Lord 
Russell’s ancestor, he might have 
been impartial as well as brilliant. 
As it is, the difference between his- 
torians and investigators in other 
departments in respect of dispassion- 
ate candour is most startling. In 
other departments it is acknowledged 
that prejudice or partiality disqualifies 
a man for ascertaining the truth. 
On a serious scientific question, who 
cares for the rhetorical arguments 
of a partisan? We put them on one 
side at once as not worthy of atten- 
tion. It is not so in history. There 
too, no doubt, we acknowledge impar- 
tiality to be a virtue, but it is impar- 
tiality in a secondary and very modified 
sense. It is the impartiality of one 
who can acknowledge faults in his own 
side, and admire the virtues of an an- 
tagonist. Itis the impartiality of one 
who controls his inclination by a 
violent effort. It is not that more 
complete impartiality which the Ger- 
mans call objectivity. It is not the 
cool indifference of a judge who does 
not form any opinion at all until the 
investigation is finished, and who, if 
he detected in himself any initial bias 
towards either side, would desire to 
withdraw from the decision of the case. 
In a historian impartiality of this kind 
would seem almost monstrous, What! 
When he narrates some war in which 
his countrymen have been engaged, is 
he not to betray the smallest personal 
interest in the cause or the conduct of 
his countrymen, no inclination to be- 
lieve their cause just, no wish to find 
their valour heroic? To expect this of 
him would surely be to require him to 
divest himself of his humanity. 

But I suppose it is none the less true 
that all such personal feelings are fatal 
to scientific investigation because they 
are natural or praiseworthy in them- 
selves. If we cannot see this when 
we read our own historians, because 
their prejudices are our own, we see it 
without the least difficulty in foreign 
historians. What reader of Michelet, 
for example, does not smile at the 
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furious zeal with which he pleads the 
cause of France on all occasions, the 
petulant contempt with which he 
treats all nations that may pretend 
to rival her? What reader does not 
feel that it would be waste of time to 
argue with such transparent partiality, 
and that it cannot be regarded seri- 
ously? We do not question that 
Michelet’s patriotism is a very proper 
feeling, nevertheless we are sorry to 
see into what puerilities it can 
betray a grave writer. It is no 
doubt difficult to say how this par- 
ticular bias, which is given by na- 
tional prejudice, should be overcome, 
though it is easy to see the neces- 
sity of overcoming it. But the other 
bias, with which I am now principally 
concerned, the bias which arises from 
party-spirit, cannot this be dealt with ? 
It may seem at first sight not less 
natural and inevitable. You cannot 
require the Whig to give up his love 
of liberty, or the Tory-his dread of 
innovation or anarchy, any more than 
you can require the patriot to give up 
his patriotism. 

Well! but if it should turn out on 
examination that these simple issues 
have not been so often tried in our 
party-war.as is commonly supposed, 
then the difficulty may be very much 
diminished. If it should appear that 
this popular conception of the rival 
parties is not derived from plain un- 
deniable facts, but that it is a generali- 
sation, and a very loose and question- 
able one ; if it is certain that Whigs 
have sometimes been what Tories are 
thought to be, and that Tories have 
over and over again played the part 
of Whigs; if the questions agitated 
in past times turn out on examina- 
tion to have been much less closely 
similar to those agitated at the pre- 
sent day than we are apt to suppose ; 
then we may take up past history in 
& more unprejudiced spirit. Let us 
only not assume too readily that uni- 
versal history has for a second title, 
like a modern novel, Old Friends 
with New Faces. Let us think it 
possible that the controversies of our 


day have not always occupied man- 
kind—nay, that they may have been 
unknown and inconceivable to our 
forefathers at no very distant time. 
Possibly if we give ourselves this 
chance, we may gradually come to 
think that we have been all along the 
victims of a superstition in supposing 
that an eternal war has always gone 
forward between the principles of pro- 
gress and conservation, between youth 
and age, between the past and the 
future, and that this grandiose gene- 
ralisation, so far from explaining the 
history of the world, disguises and 
perverts it, which is worse than if it 
left it unexplained. 

I may enter more fully into this 
question later. Meanwhile let me call 
attention to the mischievous effect of 
allowing our history to remain the 
battle-field of parties. In my former 
paper I sketched the outline of a plan 
for making the study of history at once 
scientific and practical. It was to be 
made scientific by the strict limita- 
tion of its subject-matter. It was to 
be confined to one class of phenomena 
among the many which human affairs 
present, to the phenomena of govern- 
ment. It was to deal in the first place 
not with individuals but with societies, 
and in the second place with societies 
only in so far as they form states, that 
is, exhibit specimens of the phenome- 
non called government. History was 
to be treated as the material of a 
science, but the science was to be 
strictly political, not merely anthro- 
pological or sociological. Thus treated 
it would become practical in the same 
degree that it became scientific. For 
it would become the basis of an 
education which should aim at ex- 
plaining the relation of the individual 
to the state or government, precisely 
the education most wanted—and 
also unfortunately most wanting !— 
in a country which attaches so much 
value to the idea of self-government. 
Now of such a system of political 
education the very core would be a 
full view of the history of our own 
state, deduced on the one hand from 
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the general principles of the political 
science and resulting on the other in 
an exposition of its present situation, 
of the phase of internal development 
at which it has arrived, and of its 
present relation to other states, to 
its own colonies and dependencies, 
and to the community of nations. In 
this scheme English history instead of 
being called, as it is now, merely in- 
teresting, instead of being valued as a 
stirring, or flattering, or romantic 
story, would become a source of the 
most potent practical influence, a 
principal and fundamental instrument 
of culture. 

I have often before quoted, and yet 
I must quote again, because I find 
myself brought back to it in spite of 
myself, the dictum that the true Bible 
of every nation is its national history. 
So it was to the Jews, and so in some 
vague speculative way it has gener- 
ally been admitted that it ought to 
be to us. Yet we seem to make no 
progress towards this goal. Let each 
of us ask himself whence came the in- 
fluences which worked most power- 
fully in the formation of his intellect 
and character, what studies took most 
hold of him. Many such influences 
there are, religious, philosophical, 
literary or artistic, which one may 
observe every day seizing upon men 
and determining their vocation. It is 
very seldom that English history 
shows this power. Among the great 
educational influences it scarcely seems 
to have a place. And yet one would 
think that it ought to have one of the 
first places, 

Now the principal reason of this 
surely is that it has been given 
over as a prey to parties. What 
paralyses religion so much paralyses 
also English history. There is no 
sort of agreement about it. Not only 
in details but in the largest and most 
important matters the cherished belief 
of this man is deadly heresy to that. 
Meanwhile as the controversies can 
only be settled by minute research, 
for which few have leisure, and as the 
investigators themselves are more or 


less pledged to a party, there is little 
prospect of any agreement being 
arrived at. The dispute becomes 
chronic and interminable, till those 
who love serviceable knowledge aban- 
don the subject in despair, adopt a 
theory of Agnosticism, and conclude 
that in English history, or perhaps in 
all history, nothing like certainty is 
attainable. And as in religion the 
most ardent believers are often forced 
to agree with the Agnosticists that, 
whether or no religion can be known, 
at any rate for peace sake it must 
not be taught, so English history, if 
not excluded from education, is at 
least slurred over and pushed into the 
background because of party differ- 
ences, 

Let us try and measure roughly this 
complete, radical discord of English- 
men about their own history, a discord 
which scarcely any one expects ever to 
see healed. Roughly, then, we may 
say that three great events, or groups 
of events, in English history have 
still a living and practical interest 
which every one can recognise. These 
are the Reformation, the long Stuart 
controversy, and our war with the 
French Revolution and with Napoleon. 
Almost all the practical instruction 
which our history can afford must be 
contained in one of these three great 
transitions. All ecclesiastical policy 
must depend on a true view of the 
Reformation, the Stuart controversy 
raised and settled all the principal 
constitutional questions, while the re- 
lation of England to the Continent and 
to modern ideas was determined mainly 
by the great war. But what makes 
party-spirit so peculiarly mischievous 
in culture is that it seizes upon every- 
thing that is specially interesting and 
instructive, and upon nothing else; 
thus it has well-nigh destroyed re- 
ligion precisely because religion is of 
such sovereign interest. In the 
same way it has possessed itself 
completely of these three great 
transitions in our history. Instead 
of drawing our politics from them 
we are all intent upon putting our 
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politics into them. An interminable 
debate rages over every important 
question they suggest, a debate which 
in the nature of things can no more be 
settled than you can hope to bring the 
Daily News into agreement with the 
Standard. And the effect of this in- 
terminable sham-discussion upon the 
average Englishman who watches with- 
out sharing in it, is to produce in his 
mind a rooted Agnosticism, an uncon- 
scious but not less real disbelief in all 
historical conclusions and in the value 
of all historical study. While the 
parties are absorbed in dressing up and 
maintaining their rival versions of his- 
tory, scientific men and serious students 
are saying with a sneer, See how his- 
tory is written! and exhorting people 
to abandon it for more fruitful studies. 
And probably they will soon be pre- 
pared with a proof that from the es- 
sential constitution of the human 
mind it is not capable of determining 
who wrote Jcon Basilike, and will de- 
monstrate @ priori that the character 
of Cromwell must always remain “ un- 
known and unknowable !” 

As in theology so in English history, 
the ultimate result is that we hear the 
same questions discussed all our lives 
but never arrive at any conclusion 
about them, nay, at any clear con- 
ception of them. The ordinary Eng- 
lishman, who has all his life heard of 
the settlement of the Church under 
Elizabeth, of the discontent of the 
Puritans, and how out of Puritanism 
gradually sprang the modern Non- 
conformity whose quarrel with the 
Church fills the world still, can give 
no.precise account of that momentous 
settlement. Ever since he spoke in 
the debating ‘society of his school he 
has canvassed the conduct of Charles I., 
Pym, Hampden, and Cromwell, and 
of James II. and William of Orange ; 
but he never to the end of his 
life arrives at any rational well- 
weighed opinion on these personages. 
There is sometimes a superficial ap- 
pearance as if progress were made, as 
if general agreement were arrived at. 
Thus, since Macaulay and Mr. Carlyle, 


it has become the universal fashion to 
admire Oliver Cromwell, the Puritans 
and the Whigs, and the opposite view 
may seem to have been silenced by the 
force of reason, But I am persuaded 
that this agreement is no more founded 
on reason than the old fashion of the 
days of Hume and the Waverley 
Novels. The fascinating pens have 
gone over to the other side; that is 
all. Men agree with Macaulay, not 
because they have weighed his reason- 
ing, but because it is put in such a 
form that they can understand, re- 
member, and repeat it. I can see 
nothing final in the present phase of 
that old controversy. Already we 
have seen Mr. Matthew Arnold giving 
his vote for Falkland against Hamp- 
den, condemning Puritanism as a mis- 
taken creed, and pronouncing Oliver a 
Philistine of genius. 

But perhaps the strange and deplor- 
able resuit of handing over the high 
interest of English history to the issue 
of trial by combat, is best seen in the 
way we treat the third of the transi- 
tions in question. How Englishmen 
ought to regard the long war their 
fathers waged with the French Revo- 
lution and with Napoleon, is a more 
momentous question than those which 
relate to the Stuarts, as it refers toa 
time so much more recent ; and as it is 
intimately involved with questions we 
have ourselves had, nay, with questions 
we still have, to solve. Are we to 
think of the victories of Nelson and 
Wellington, with pride and satisfaction? 
or are we to think of them and of all 
the sacrifices in blood and treasure 
which we made for twenty years as 
parts of an erroneous and pernicious 
policy, a senseless struggle against 
modern ideas and enlightenment? 
What question can be of importance 
more fundamental? And why should 
it not be settled rationally? There is 
no great difference among us in our 
views of the French Revolution itself, 
or of the character of Napoleon. At 
any rate, the negotiations upon ,which 
everything depended were not gener- 
ally broken off upon any of those 
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fundamental differences which are 
supposed to divide English parties. 
Yet this question too is decided among 
us purely on party grounds. The Con- 
servative asserts as a matter of course 
that the war was glorious and neces- 
sary ; the Liberal equally as a matter 
of course that, at least in its begin- 
ning and for a long time, it was 
wicked and pernicious. And here, 
more even than in the other con- 
troversies, it may be observed that the 
ardour which inspires both sides does 
not for a moment prompt them to 
study the subject or acquire precise 
information about it. For that would 
lead them to inquire into Continental 
affairs, to make themselves acquainted 
with the modern history of France 
and Germany, and the Englishman is 
firmly of opinion that to do this is 
more than can be expected of him. 
And indeed in election speeches and 
leading articles, who feels the want of 
precise information upon a subject 
upon which the audience is wholly un- 
critical? Who would be so weak as 
to hesitate for a moment in dogmatis- 
ing about the great war, because he 
knows nothing about it beyond the 
names of a few battles? 


But you may ask, what remedy for 
this plague of party-spirit? Is it not 
vain to deplore it, as it has hitherto 
proved vain in theology, where the 
evil is even more serious? Well! at 
least in history we have not to struggle 
with a positive system of tests. An 
independent and systematic study of 
history at the universities might do 
much. If a sufficient number of men 
would consecrate their lives to _his- 
torical study without casting any 
side-glances towards a political career ; 
and if, while renouncing the prizes of 
politics they would keep the subject of 
politics constantly in view, that is, if 
they would choose by preference those 
parts of history from which politicians 
most commonly draw their examples, 
and resist the temptation of plunging 
into remote periods where cheaper 
laurels can be won, because no preju- 
dices are offended, much, perhaps, might 
be done. The work of such men would 
be as useful in culture itself as in 
practical life. While on the one side 
it gave the politician better and 
sounder materials to work with, on 
the other it would give the universities 
a stronger influence in the country. 


J. R. SEExey. 


To be continued. 
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A DOUBTING HEART. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
My LORD. 


Tue Chiteau Arnaud garden had not 
kept even as much pretension to be 
called a garden as the pleasure grounds 
around Madame’s house at La Roquette. 
There were a few traces of past gran- 
deur, but utility had long since as- 
serted its supremacy over ornament. 
Stately terraces and parterres had had 
their spaces invaded year after year 
by corn, and vines, and lucerne, till 
there was nothing to distinguish them 
from the adjoining field, but here and 
there a flight of broken, lichen-crusted 
marble steps, or an armless statue, 
or mutilated fountain basin, which 
some flowering gourd, or climbing 
bean-stalk, was making gay and useful 
at the same time. 

Madame de Florimel, in her morning 
costume, was quite equal to the task of 
threading her way among the vine and 
vegetable patches without any help of 
gravelled paths, and found amusement 
enough in prying into their promise of 
fruitfulness for the summer, but Alma 
soon grew weary of following and 
listening. 

Long before Wynyard made his ap- 
pearance outside, she had found out 
the only seat the place afforded. A 
massy-carved stone bench, under a 
Judas tree at the lowest point of the 
garden, where the inevitable chiteau 
pond still existed and nourished its 
army of green frogs. It may well 
have been some patched and powdered 
pre-revolution beauty, who last, before 
Alma, sat lazily on that bench in the 
working hours of a spring morning, 
waiting for a lazy lover to come to 
her, and who watched the glowing 
Judas blossoms overhead, and the 
green slopes stretching upwards to- 
wards a blue sky in front, with as 


little heed to their beauty as Alma 
had to give them to-day. 

She could not understand Wynyard’s 
long delay in coming out to tell her 
the news which he surely must have 
learned by this time. A thousand 
doubts and misgivings tortured her 
mind, and made that lovely spring 
morning, the morning after her be- 
trothal to the man she loved, a time 
of torment instead of joy. Is one 
never to be quite happy, she kept 
asking herself—is the prospect of 
success beyond all one’s hopes, really 
worse to bear, because of the deadly 
anxiety it brings, than disappoint- 
ment? She had been reading her 
father’s letter aloud to her mother 
just before she left the house, and its 
tone of taking for granted that life 
was going on as usual with them had 
worked her up into a state of unreason- 
able impatience and irritability. It 
was a long chatty letter, but there was, 
from first to last, no allusion in it to 
Lord Anstice’s death, or to Wynyard’s 
changed fortunes. Either her father 
had not yet heard Constance’s news, or 
he did not believe it, or he passed it 
over as less likely to affect her and 
her mother than details about the poor 
circumstances in which the West 
children were left by their father’s 
death. Then came the dreaded Kirk- 
man name, and how hard Alma had 
found it to read aloud the sentence in 
which it occurred, without faltering or 
changing countenance ! 

“T found Horace Kirkman waiting 
at the house for me when I returned 
from Saville Street last night. He 
seemed anxious, and complained 
bitterly of not having heard any- 
thing from any of us for many days. 
Tell Alma, I think, considering all the 
circumstances, she ought to write to 
Mrs. Kirkman, if not to Horace. She 
must at all events not leave the young 
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man on my hands. I have a great deal 
too much business upon me just now, 
public and private, to be complicated 
with a lover’s grievances.” 

Clearly Alma would get no help 
from her father in extricating herself 
from her difficulties in that quarter, 
though, as she remembered with some 
bitterness, it was, more than anything 
else, a word from him that had led her 
to involve herself with the Kirkmans. 
If he had not given his support to that 
intimacy, how much fewer thorns 
would be in their paths now! And 
yet again, was it possible that Con- 
stance’s news might be a mistake after 
all? Had young Lawrence brought 
her a hasty report which had received 
contradiction before her father arrived 
in London. Were those letters now 
lying under the cut corks in Madame 
Mabille’s commode merely proofs of 
some magazine article, about whose 
mysterious miscarriage she might have 
to hear conjectures through years to 
come ? 

Alma’s face and figure stiffened into 
an attitude of weary despondency as 
this supposition confirmed itself in her 
mind by many circumstances of Wyn- 
yard’s conduct last night and this 
morning. Her enthusiasm of yester- 
day, when she had longed to sacrifice 
everything for love, deserted her when 
the possibility of being called upon to 
do so presented itself as close at hand. 
She could see nothing but irony in the 
fate which brought her to take the 
unprosperous lot at the moment when 
she had forfeited all claim to inward 
self-approval for the choice. She 
must in this case face the Kirkmans’ 
displeasure, without any gilding of 
success to blind people’s eyes in judg- 
ing her, and bear her mother’s disap- 
pointment, unsupported by a sound 
conscience, or by that free-hearted 
enjoyment of her lover’s gratitude, 
which might have been hers if she 
had honestly deserved it. Outwardly 
and inwardly her prospects looked 
black every way. She had lost her 
self-respect, and gained nothing. 

During a pause in counting her arti- 


chokes, Madame de Florimel turned 
round to look at Alma’s motionless 
figure on the garden seat, and wondered 
at her apathy. She hardly looked 
handsome this morning, Madame 
thought, when all animation was 
banished from her face, and with such 
an air of indifference, if not of gloom 
in her attitude. One could no longer 
feel surprised that she should have a 
younger sister married before herself, 
for the sight of one such fit of abstrac- 
tion would be enough to frighten away 
from any man the wish to make her 
his companion for life. With this 
conclusion, Madame was going back 
to her artichokes when she saw Wyn- 
yard come out of the house, and look 
round the garden as if in search of 
some one. She beckoned him to come 
and join her, and when his eye per- 
sistently looked over her head towards 
the bench at the bottom of the garden, 
where Alma was seated, she left her 
spud sticking in the mould, and has- 
tened up the hill to intercept him. 
Madame could not bear to lose her 
last chance of getting a sympathetic 
listener that morning. 

Alma saw the meeting between the 
two, and interpreted all the little signs 
afforded by their looks and gestures, 
as they stood talking together, with 
anxious heart-throbs. Was it an 
ordinary conversation about the arti- 
chokes and the weather that kept them 
standing face to face so long on the 
slope of the hill, or was Wynyard 
telling his cousin that news ? 

They turned at last to come down 
the hill, talking as they came—and 
now Madame’s hand is on Wynyard’s 
arm, and her face has a startled ex- 
pression, while his is very grave. The 
nearer they approached the bench the 
stronger grew Alma’s hopes that no 
ordinary topic occupied them. Ah! 
they pause again close to the Judas 
tree to shake hands. Madame is look- 
ing up at Wynyard with a glance of 
proud satisfaction that makes Alma’s 
face glow, and changes the fear she 
has been feeling into a new dread—a 
dread lest, when the supreme moment 
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of hearing comes, as it must do imme- 
diately, she should show too little sur- 
prise at the long-expected news, or too 
much triumph. Scraps of conversa- 
tion reach her ears when they move 
on again. 

“Poor Mrs. Anstice!” Madame is 
saying, “‘ No, Wynyard, I don’t for- 
get her grief, though I acknowledge 
that my first thought was of you. I 
am myself a mother ; I know what her 
desolation must be. Poor woman! I 
will not say a single word against your 
leaving me at once to go to her; and 
indeed there are other friends whom 
at such a crisis in your life, you will 
be anxious to see at once. May I not 
say, another friend?” 

But Wynyard’s eye had caught 
Alma’s by this time, and he did not 
wait to hear the end of Madame’s sen- 
tence. He hurried forward, his face 
glowing with sudden emotion, and 
taking Alma’s hands in both his, he 
raised her from the seat, so that they 
stood together before Madame de 
Florimel. 

“T have another piece of news to 
tell you this morning,’”’ he began, “ of 
even deeper importance to me than 
the last, of which Miss Rivers, as yet, 
knows nothing. You must congratu- 
late me without any reservation this 
time. Yesterday Miss Rivers and I 
came to the happy ending of a long 
wooing, and it is two betrothed people 
you see before you this morning. You 
will give us your blessing before any 
more is said, won’t you?” 

There was a moment’s profound and 
embarrassing silence, during which an 
energetic green frog, croaking in blind 
forgetfulness of the daylight, and a 
cicala, half way up the Judas tree, had 
the throbbing ears of two anxious 
auditors all to themselves. Then, 
Madame, her keen grey eyes pitilessly 
fixed on Alma’s face, said interro- 
gatively— 

“And Miss Rivers knows nothing 
as yet of what you told me, while we 
were walking down the garden.” 

“ Nothing whatever,” said Wynyard. 
“T did not know it myself till after 


we parted last night. Pray don’t let 
us frighten her by growing mys- 
terious.” 

He felt Alma’s hand tremble and 
twitch within his own, but he closed 
his fingers over it and held it firmly, 
avoiding another look into her face, 
lest he should increase her agitation, 
which he tried not to think more 
overwhelming than the occasion called 
for. 

“ Well, then, I will go back to my 
artichokes, and leave you to tell what 
will not frighten her,I am sure. It is 
not news of that sort which makes 
young ladies take fright at their 
betrothal.” 

“And you congratulate us,’’ per- 
sisted Wynward. “Come, Madame, 
you are not going to turn crusty with 
me on the morning when I bring you 
such tidings as this. You will have 
to promise to visit us in England now, 
and look at the place where your prim- 
rose roots were dug from. You must 
bring Joseph Marie to study English 
farming under my uncle’s old 
tenants.” 

“T am too old for such a journey, 
and I would not expose either myself 
or Joseph Marie to ridicule,” said Ma- 
dame, shortly. ‘As for congratula- 
tions—yes, Wynyard, I congratulate 
you as heartily as I can congratulate 
your mother’s son on an engagement. 
You must really forgive me if recollec- 
tions of past times make my manner 
less cordial than I could wish it to be. 
In an hour or two—perhaps, by the 
time Miss Rivers has recovered from 
the shock you are about to give her— 
my ideas will have arranged them- 
selves, and I shall be equal to speak- 
ing as I ought. Meanwhile, I had 
better, ungracious as the suggestion 
may sound, see what can be done to 
hasten your departure, since you are 
determined, you say, to start in an 
hour’s time.” 

Madame turned away, and Wynyard 
led Alma back to the seat under the 
Judas tree, and placed himself by her 
side. 

For another minute or two the duet 








between the green frog and the cicala 
was the only audible sound in the 
garden. 

Wynyard, who had passed his arm 
round Alma’s waist, felt that her heart 
was beating wildly under his hand, 
and her agitation affected him with the 
chill of reserve. He almost dreaded 
to end the suspense lest her fear should 
be succeeded by a burst of relief or 
joy that would jar upon his present 
mood. 

“Why should she,” he jealously 
asked himself, ‘‘care so agonisingly 
for anything beyond what was settled 
yesterday?” 

“Well, dearest,’’ he said, at last, 
“TI don’t know what keeps us silent, 
for there is a great deal to be said,'and 
only an hour to sayitin. Why won’t 
you look at me this morning? Are 
you angry with me for leaving you so 
long alone, or have you partly guessed 
what I have to tell you? I think 
Madame’s talk and manner must have 
suggested the news to your mind. 
Can you not guess what has hap- 
pened ?” 

“No, no,” Alma whispered breath- 
lessly ; ‘‘tell me. I cannot guess. I 
could not bear to guess.” 

‘You are right,”’ he said. ‘‘ Yes, I 
should be sorry if you had thought of 
it. It is too sad and terrible a thing 
to come lightly into one’s mind, and I 
am forgetting that a few hours have 
already made it familiar to me, so 
callous, so full of ourselves are we. I 
think you only saw my cousin, Ralph 
Anstice, two or three times ; the last 
time was at Constance’s wedding. You 
will be greatly shocked to hear that I 
have had news of his death. He died 
quite suddenly, a week ago, and but for 
our being out of the region of letters, 
I should have heard sooner. Poor 
fellow! I wish you had known him 
better, that you might help me to re- 
member him as ajlfectionately as his 
kindness for me deserves.” 

There was a long pause. Alma 
could not bring herself to utter an 
exclamation of surprise, or to ask a 
question about the manner of that 
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death which had constantly been in 
her thoughts for four days; and when 
Wynyard, impatient at last, took her 
chin between his finger and thumb, and 
turned her face towards himself, he 
was surprised to see how white it was, 
even to the lips. 

“ My darling,” he cried, kissing her 
tenderly, ‘I did not know that you 
would feel this so deeply. I ought 
not to have told you without more 
preparation. How good and tender- 
hearted you are, thinking only of the 
sorrowfulness of this event, and not at 
all of how it affects ourselves.’’ 

“No, not so,” cried Alma, wrench- 
ing her face away from his touch, with 
a gesture that was almost fierce. “I 
wish you would not interpret my feel- 
ings for me. I can’t bear you to do 
that; I never could, you know. Let 
me alone to think and feel in my own 
way, the only way in which I can feel.” 

Then, seeing his surprise, she made 
a great effort to control herself, and 
added, in a calmer tone— 

“T wish you would tell me more 
about what has happened. Never mind 
what I am feeling. What does that 
signify? No one, not even you, can 
understand that. Tell me the whole 
of what you have heard, and how 
your poor young cousin came to be 
drowned.” 

“Well,” he said, without noticing 
the word “drowned,’’ which struck him 
with a stupid surprise that he let pass 
for the moment, ‘‘if you think it rea- 
sonable to expect me to remain satisfied 
with not understanding your feelings, 
or having any share in them, I will 
try to go on; or stay, as we seem to 
have stumbled into a mood of cross- 
purposes, I will give you young Law- 
rence’s letter to read, and leave you 
for a little while to think over it alone. 
I can’t keep away long though, for I 
must start for England in another 
hour ; and surely we have, or ought to 
have, a great deal to say to each other 
this morning, Alma. Shall I go and 
find Lady Rivers ; she must be expect- 
ing me, and I owe her an explanation 
for yesterday, don’t I?” 
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“Not yet,” said Alma; “TI have 
not told her yet. Yes, Wynyard, go 
away for a little while, and come back 
when I have read the letter.” 

He turned away from her, walked a 
few paces beyond the Judas tree, and 
crossing his arms on the low stone 
wall that divided the garden from the 
next field, he stood for some minutes 
watching the progress of a string of 
migratory caterpillars across the grass, 
determined not to let his mind fasten 
on any of the particulars of Alma’s 
conduct, so as to stray into suspicion 
or discontent at her behaviour on this 
first morning of feeling her his own. 
She had taken him generously when 
he had little to give, and now that the 
worldly advantages lay all on his side, 
it would be churlish indeed to begin 
reckoning up the more or the less love 
she was likely to give in return for 
them. 

In a shorter time than seemed neces- 
sary to read through the letters he had 
given her, Alma beckoned him back to 
the seat under the Judas tree. Law- 
rence’s letter lay folded in her lap, her 
hands crossed over it. She had only 
read one sentence, the sentence in 
which Lawrence mentioned his visit 
to Constance, and it was with a great 
effort she now turned a wistful glance 
at Wynyard’s face, dreading, yet long- 
ing to read his thought. Could he 
have taken in that part of the letter, 
and yet be so stupid, or so loyal, as 
not to doubt her in the least ? 

“Well,” he said, taking her hand, 
and smiling in answer to her question- 
ing look, ‘‘do we want a fresh intro- 
duction to each other, dear, or what ? 
Is an unexpected inheritance such a 
very alarming thing that you can’t re- 
collect anything else about me than 
that? Not, for instance, that I am 
going away in an hour, and that it will 
be a week or two before we shall sit 
together again?” 

She coloured, and left her hand pas- 
sive in his, but the anxious expression 
remained on her face. Difficulty after 
difficulty, which her previous know- 
ledge of Lord Anstice’s death would 


surely bring her into, occurred to her 
busy mind, and crowded out all the 
tender and loving thoughts that would 
have been natural to the occasion. 

“There are some things that I can’t 
bear,” she exclaimed, vehemently, 
after a long silence. 

“So long as you don’t tell me that I 
am one—” Wynyard interrupted. 

She shook her head. 

“No, no, I am in earnest ; you must 
let me speak.” 

‘And you must let me say first 
that from to-day you shall never, if I 
can help it, have anything to do with 
these unbearable things, unless in- 
deed,” he added, playfully, ‘I am one 
of them, which I shall begin to think, 
if you won’t look at me.” 

“No, no—oh, Wynyard, it is hard 
enough for me to say this without 
looking. What I feel I can’t bear 
this morning is the being left here 
with mamma after you are gone, to 
hear all that Madame de Florimel will 
say about our engagement, and my 
mother’s talk when this news is 
broken to her. How little Madame 
de Florimel and she will understand 
each other. How grieved I should be 
if Madame should guess the difference 
that——” 

“ Poor Ralph’s death makes in your 
mother’s estimation of me as a son-in- 
law, in fact,” said Wynyard, conclud- 
ing the sentence over which she 
hesitated. 

“ You must not blame poor mamma 
for that.” 

“‘ And I do not, dearest. It is very 
natural, and you may depend on my 
burying all recollection of old slights, 
and taking the future complaisance I 
suppose I may reckon on in good part 
for your sake. You have made all that 
easy tome. While I have the recol- 
lection of our yesterday's walk by the 
river to prove that you took me for 
myself, what care I for other people’s 
way of looking at me? Alma, you 
don’t know how precious it is to me 
that your yielding came first. Nay, 
give me one of your own frank smiles 
at last, dearest, and let me read in 
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your eyes the same thankfulness with 
which my heart overflows. I suppose 
I am naturally of a jealous temper, 
and the experiences of my first re- 
verse of fortune have embittered me. 
If you had not shown me the truth 
and constancy of your heart yesterday, 
I might, I don’t say I should, but I 
might have been so mad as never to 
have sought to learn it.” 

She tried to give him the response 
he asked for, but there was far more 
shame than joy in the tear-filled eyes, 
and on the trembling lips she raised to 
his face. Even while he kissed the 
tears away, a bitter impatience against 
his persistent dwelling on her disin- 
terestedness, as a chief claim to his 
love, gnawed at her heart. She soon 
drew herself away from him. 

“T must go to mamma,” she said, 
‘‘for I think you mean to let me do as 
I wish, and leave the chiteau this 
morning, and our preparations must 
be begun at once. Mamma did not 
sleep well last night, and does not find 
herself comfortable in ‘this tumble- 
down old house, which, she says, is 
full of strange noises. She will catch 
at the idea of escape when I tell her 
that you are going, and that we may 
make this an excuse for taking the 
carriage on to Aix les Bains at once, 
instead of resting here. You must 
make the best excuse for us you can to 
Madame de Florimel. I don’t think 
she will be very sorry to miss our 
company as things stand now.” 

Wynyard found Madame impene- 
trable, and disposed tv be sarcastic, 
and though sorry to part with her in 
such a mood, he was on the whole re- 
lieved that no further opportunity was 
given him for explanations or remon- 
strances that might have become 
embarrassing. He did not want to 
have Emmie West's name brought 
into the talk between them, and was 
still less disposed to receive further 
enlightenment as to Madame de Flori- 
mel’s reasons for the distrust of Alma, 
which she hardly restrained within 
bounds of polite willingness to “ speed 
a parting guest.” 


However, Madame de Florimel’s 
manner softened at the last moment 
when the carriage was packed, and 
Wynyard came back from placing 
Alma in it, to repeat his hope that 
his cousin would be persuaded to visit 
Leigh some early day after he had 
taken up his abode there. Her eyes, 
which had been quite dry hitherto, 
suddenly filled with tears as she wrung 
his hand a second time. 

*T am an old fool,” she said, “ and 

one would think I was twenty instead 
of sixty, to be ready, as I was a minute 
ago, to quarrel with the single member 
I have left of my own family, connect- 
ing me with my old English home, just 
from the feeling of partisanship with— 
well, we won’t say whose cause, I 
suppose as long as there are young 
people in the world I care for, I shall 
want to have a finger in arranging 
their love affairs for them, and be 
bitter against them when they shut 
their eyes to their own good. I was 
made so—and—yes, after all the dis- 
appointments I have seen, I should 
have liked luck in the shape of a 
true love to have come into the old 
house at last ; but there, you are your 
mother’s own son, Wynyard, and I 
don’t know that you deserve better 
fortune in that way than the rest of 
us.” 
Here Alma called from the carriage, 
and Madame de Florimel, releasing 
Wynyard’s hand, turned to mount 
the shallow, winding steps, leading to 
the upper story of the old house. With 
the vanishing of her slim, upright 
figure the place all at once lost its 
aristocratic air, and sank down into a 
mere little wayside inn, with wine 
carts and wood waggons thronging 
the back regions, and a buzz of 
country business about the tree- 
shaded front door. 

Wynyard could almost have fancied 
that a dream had vanished suddenly, 
and that all the emotions of the last 
twenty-four hours would pass away 
with it. A conviction of the reality 
of his own new importance came back 
to him, however, as soon as he was 
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seated in the carriage and the bustle 
of the departure was over. Lady 
Rivers’s “altered eye,” and the eager, 
deferential gesture with which she made 
room for him to sit by her side was as 
potent as a proclamation of heralds to 
impress his new rank on his conscious- 
ness. A real earl, and one of the richest 
in England, whom she had perhaps 
lost for her daughter through lack 
of fore-knowledge of what was about 
to happen—good heavens, could one 
be humble and repentant enough ! The 
trembling fingers she laid on his arm 
to keep him near her when, in dread 
of what was coming, Wynyard drew 
back and muttered something about 
changing places with Ward on the 
box, had a volume of deprecation and 
eager apology in their clinging touch, 
and they could not be shaken off while 
Alma looked on. He had to resign 
himself to the front seat, and to listen 
to an avalanche of congratulations, ex- 
planations, flatteries, false colouring 
of past events, in endless repetitions, 
which flowed on through the whole 
day’s drive, and broke out again, 
a propos of some new topic, as often as 
he thought he had quenched them by 
turning the conversation to non- 
personal matters. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
MAGNA EST VERITAS. 


Ir is strange how soon when one phase 
of life is irrevocably broken up, break- 
ing, as we may say, hearts with it, the 
shattered elements arrange themselves 
in anew order. The revolving wheel of 
moments, hours, days, moves on a little 
more or less smoothly, but taking up 
the old tune, and carrying us forward 
to ends which by and by engage our 
thoughts with almost the same inten- 
sity as did those that we have had to 
abandon for ever. 

During the first weeks after her hus- 
band’s death Mrs. West could hardly 
have believed that she should ever again 
set her heart strongly on an earthly 
good; that any plan of life would 
be personally very preferable to her 
No 239,—vou. xu. 
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beyond another when he on whom all 
her anxiety had so long been fixed 
had passed out of her sight. It was 
not very long, however, not a month 
after the funeral, before a new hope 
began to grow up in her mind, and shed 
an unexpected light on the dark future. 
When Sir Francis made his hasty 
evening visits to talk over her affairs, 
and sat, provokingly business-like, 
with papers spread before him, makin 
dismal calculations which always h: 
the same poverty-stricken results, she 
would sit by, dry-eyed and acquies- 
cent: she listened to his plans in a 
half dreamy way as to something quite 
remote from herself and her children, 
fixing her thoughts all the while on the 
young sprouts of that new hope which 
each day seemed to render stronger 
and more beautiful. Emmie go out 
as governess in a family, recommended 
by Mrs. Kirkman—the two younger 
boys be sent away to a cheap, distant 
boarding-school, while she and Mildie 
settled in a lodge cottage at the gates 
of the Rivers’s country-house to nurse 
their poverty in the sight of the other 
family’s riches! If it had been the 
will of God, of course one could walk 
through such a valley of humiliation, 
thankful for shelter and food and such 
scraps of kindness from one’s pros- 
perous relatives as might come, if 
but here Mrs. West always smiled 
faintly to herself, and looked across 
the room at Emmie. She thought she 
knew for certain that this valley of 
humiliation was not God’s will for her 
and her children,—nor Dr. Urquhart’s, 

There had not been a single word 
said. Dr. Urquhart came less fre- 
quently than formerly into the rooms 
the Wests continued to occupy, he 
was apparently afraid of intruding 
upon them now that the entite house 
had passed into his ownership. Emmie, . 
too, was less often invited to spend an 
evening in the Land of Beulah, and 
when an invitation came she generally 
excused herself, and sent delighted 
Mildie to study the microscope ard 
read the Encyclopedia Britannica in 
her stead. 
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Mrs. West could not make out that 
her eldest daughter and Dr. Urquhart 
had ever had more than five minutes’ 
conversation since Emmie’s return 
from abroad ; and yet the secret hope 
grew and grew, and was the ever- 
widening foundation on which all her 
plans for the future were built. Was 
it an electric glance of sympathy ex- 
changed between the two mothers that 
had conveyed this certainty to Mrs. 
West? or was it some still more subtle 
inflowing of knowledge, such as will 
sometimes pass between persons in- 
terested in the same object, when a 
strong hope exists in one resolute 
heart? No one knew how much 
Emmie read the thoughts and hopes 
of which she was thus made the pas- 
sive centre. Nothing had been said, 
scarcely anything looked—a kind of 
lull and hush of expectation pervaded 
the house. 

Uncle Rivers came and went, and 
talked about another quarter-day being 
close at hand, and brought measure- 
ments of the rooms in the cottage, and 
even patterns of wall-papers for Mrs. 
West to choose from, but no one 
showed any interest in these things. 
Even old Mary Anne went on with 
the summer cleaning of her kitchen, as 
if she had no more idea of ever moving 
out than she had had any time this 
last twenty years. 

July stole away, and now it was the 
end of August. Uncle Rivers would 
be leaving London in another ten days 
or so, and yet no one seemed in a hurry 
to settle anything. Emmie had a 
little fit of impatience sometimes, and 
felt a longing to struggle against this 
quiet onflowing of the days, as if the 
hours as they slipped by were weaving 
a spell round her which would become 
too strong for resistance if she did not 
rise up against it soon. She exhaled 
this impatience chiefly in solitary pac- 
ings up and down the deserted attic 
rooms, and in short fits of tears when 
she could find a few safe minutes for 
weeping, without fear of provoking 
after remark, Any talk might have 
brought the suspense to an end, ard 


Emmie did not feel ready for that yet. 
When Mrs. West, during the inter- 
views with Uncle Rivers, looked across 
the room at her with a confiding smile 
on her lip which had more of appeal in 
it than the most moving words, Emmie 
kept her eyes safely glued to her work. 
Her heart swelled and her lips and 
eyelids trembled just to give the an- 
swering glance that was implored from 
her, but she restrained herself. An 
answering smile just then would mean 
so much, involve such a large promise 
—her whole life—and she could not 
take it back if she had offered it to 
her mother by so much only as a smile, 
Something withheld her constantly 
from giving that silent pledge. 

Mrs. Urquhart meanwhile was more 
content with Emmie than she had been 
on her return home. Confidence is 
contagious, and sanguine-tempered 
people fall easily into the hopes of 
those they love, even against their 
better judgment, and Mrs. Urquhart 
had come to see all her son’s arrange- 
ments with regard to the West family 
in such an amiable light that she could 
not help expecting them to come about 
sooner or later. Perhaps Emmie’s 
coyness in the matter of her son's 
wooing was not altogether so displeas- 
ing in reality as in theory it would 
have been. Mrs. Urquhart began to 
regard it as a decent diffidence to 
accept an undeserved honour, and to 
value Emmie all the more for her dis- 
cerning humility. Emmie felt the 
silent pressure of expectation even 
more strongly in Mrs. Urquhart’s pre- 
sence than in her mother’s, and was 
obliged to watch opportunities for 
flights to the attic past the open draw- 
ing-room door, feeling it now an 
entrance into the stronghold of her 
enemies, instead of the gate to the 
heavenly hills as it had formerly been. 
From the Land of Beulah to. the re- 
motest kitchen regions the same 
oppressive atmosphere pervaded the 
house, the same anxious expectant 
looks were turned upon her, claiming 
from her something that she was not 
able to give—wealth from an empty 
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purse, water from a vessel which had 
been drained to its last drop. 

It was only in the deserted attics, 
from which Christabel’s easel and 
Katherine’s desk had been long since 
sent away, that Emmie was able to 
breathe and think freely. She had all 
her life been better at feeling than at 
reasoning, and the problem rose before 
her in all sorts of confused and con- 
fusing forms, and had to be settled 
and re-settled on very different counts 
each day. There were remorseful im- 
pulses which urged her towards the 
solution that would win her mother’s 


' gratitude, and put a happy termination 


to the family difficulties. “‘ What was 
her own life,” she sometimes asked 
herself, ‘‘compared to the good of all 
the others?” If she could make any 
one happy, she who had made so great 
a mistake as to give her heart too 
hastily, why should she not do what 
she could? She knew she should feel 
deep gratitude to any one who would 
love her and she might love again, in 
a way, by and by. What really with- 
held her was an instinct of honesty 
and purity, rather than any counter- 
reasoning against this specious appear- 
ance of duty that so often presented 
itself. 

When, one day, Mildie put into 
words this secret instinct, it came upon 
Emmie almost as a new truth, bring- 
ing unexpected strength and light. 
Mildie was a frequent visitor to the 
empty attics, for Katherine had left 
her a legacy of old schoolbooks, too 
dilapidated to bear a second packing. 
When she found Emmie there she 
generally made a great show of not 
taking any notice of her, and settled 
herself ostentatiously with her Greek 
Grammar in her lap and her face 
turned to the wall against which her 
treasures were piled and began to re- 
peat rimrw, rumretc, turrez, under her 
breath. 

It was a grievance to Emmie to 
have her solitary retreat invaded, and 
yet perhaps she received some bracing 
influence from the sight of that square- 
set, resolute figure crouched in the 


dust, and murmuring monotonous 
words over and over in a tone that had 
a subdued relish about it ; and one day 
Mildie found an opportunity of speak- 
ing a word or two that acted like a 
healthy wind in clearing Emmie’s 
atmosphere. Mildie had borrowed a 
volume of Urquhart’s Encyclopedia, 
and, presuming basely on the com- 
plaisance with which the whole family 
were treated (for learning may as well 
get its little bit of advantage out of 
love follies when it can), carried it 
up into the attic for thorough enjoy- 
ment. Qn coming suddenly into the 
room she found Emmie standing 
by a table on which the book lay 
open, apparently reading a page. 
Could Emmie have taken such a 
sensible turn as to be reading the 
Encyclopedia Britannica by way of 
comfort? Alas!no. <A second glance 
assured Mildie that she was not 
reading but—oh, sacrilege—crying 
over the beautiful, creamy, double- 
margined page, actually letting slow 
tears fall one by one on the book itself ! 
Mildie’s exclamation of horror sent 
Emmie, penitent and shame-faced, to 
the window to wipe her tears away, 
and Mildie, after tenderly performing 
the same office for the insulted book, 
propped her elbows on the table and 
read on the tear-wet leaf, ‘‘ The history 
of the edible green frog,” over which 
Emmie had been weeping so profusely. 
When she had satisfied her thirst for 
knowledge, she began to wonder a 
little about these tears, whose traces 
would always distinguish the frog’s 
biography from that of every other 
reptile in the volume. As she mused, 
piecing together little links of past 
observations, and arriving swiftly at a 
conclusion by true inductive method, 
a fire kindled within her, and she 
spoke out, taking care to make her 
words distinct enough for Emmie to 
hear, without turning her head round. 

“If I were you,’’ she began, resolv- 
ing to avoid any mention of names 
that might be too startling for Emmie’s 
modesty, “If I were you, I should 
just ttell Aim the whole truth. It is 
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the only fair thing to do, however 
much it may vex him, and in fact 
bother us all, just now. Oh, yes, I 
know it will be bad enough for mamma 
and every one; I know I shall hate 
living in that cottage close to the 
Rivers’s horridly enough, unless Mrs. 
Kirkman’s cousin would have the 
sense to take me for a governess in- 
stead of you. However, it’s not me 
that’s of consequence, and you are 
thinking, I know, that you are of no 
consequence either, and that you ought 
to do what is best for mamma and the 
children, without considering yourself. 
But look here, Emmie, you mus¢ tell 
him the whole truth. I can’t put it 
any better, but it seems to me that it 
would be such a mean thing to take 
the Encyclopedia and the house and 
everything that he has, and himself too, 
as far as that goes, and—well—not to 
tell him the whole truth. He might 
marry you if he liked afterwards, you 
know. But I don’t think,” fixing her 
eyes on the tear-blister, “that he 
would, Why should he? What would 
be the use of marrying a person to 
make her unhappy, and have her cry- 
ing over his best books? No, Emmie, 
dear, don’t begin to cry again ; I’ve 
done now, and I don’t want you to 
speak a word to me ever about it, but 
just remember, there’s one person in 
the family who will always stand up 
for you if you-will speak the truth, 
and I'll go and be governess to Mrs, 
Kirkman’s cousin instead of you, if 
that will make it any easier.” 

Mildie shut the Encyclopedia and 
marched off without waiting for an 
answer, but when she and Emmie 
met again at the dining-room door just 
before tea-time, Emmie surprised her 
by stooping down and kissing her 
cheek softly as they entered the room 
together. 

After tea Emmie took the wall- 
paper patterns from the chimney-piece, 
and began to turn them over, and ask 
her mother’s and Harry’s opinion as to 
which pattern would best match with 
the old furniture, and make the little 
cottage parlour look most homelike. 
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‘Roses. Had not Uncle Rivers 
said there were roses on the trellis out- 
side—monthly roses that peeped in at 
the windows all the year round.” 
Emmie’s voice shook as she pronounced 
the word ‘‘roses”’ the first time, but 
it grew stronger as she went on talk- 
ing, and though Mrs, West took out 
her pocket-handkerchief and could not 
bring herself to say that the rose-bud 
pattern was at all pretty, the subject 
had been broached, and when bed-time 
came everybody felt that an important 
step towards settling the family affairs 
had been taken that evening. 

When a current of feeling sets defi- 
nitely towards a certain course it gene- 
rally happens that succeeding events 
are found to bring new forces to sus- 
tain and swell it. Thus it happened 
to Emmie that the very day after she 
had made her first feeble effort, an 
unexpectedly strong support in the 
resolution she had taken, came to her. 
There was a letter waiting for her on 
the breakfast-table when she came 
down stairs next morning, whose ap- 
pearance startled her as much as 
the sight of a full-blown rose in an 
open garden during a snow-storm, or 
the face of a person who had been 
dead a year. One is never in a hurry 
to open a letter that arrives very 
long after it is due, when all hope 
and expectation about it have died 
down into ashes in one’s heart, An 
untimely comer like that is sure to 
bring renewal of pain, and had best 
be faced with deliberation. With this 
conviction Emmie put the letter into 
her pocket and left it there while she 
despatched the various items of house- 
hold business that fell to her share 
now in the mornings. Later in the 
day she took it up to Air-throne, to 
read it where no eyes were upon her. 
It was a short letter, dashed off, she 
felt, by instinct, in a mood where 
resolution was mixed in some sort 
with impatience and pain :— 


“My pear Miss West,—Will you 
believe, I wonder, that the recollec- 
tion of a letter of yours, left un- 
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answered, has been a standing griev- 
ance and remorse to me for many 
months. Why did I not answer it, 
you will ask? ‘Well, chiefly because 
I thought I had no right to impose 
on you the task of keeping a secret 
which I must have told you if I had 
written, and which a person, whose 
equal concern it is, had decided to 
keep silence upon for a while. My 
tongue is loosened now, and I will 
tell you at once that I am engaged, 
' have been engaged for four months, 
to your cousin, Alma Rivers, and that 
we shall probably be married very 
shortly after her return to England in 
September. The wedding will be in 
London ; but Lady Rivers is coming 
with her daughter to Leigh for a short 
visit first, and Iam trying to persuade 
Madame de Florimel to meet them 
there, and remain to stand by me on 
the great day. Up to the present 
moment, I am sorry to say, she remains 
obstinate against leaving her vineyards 
at La Roquette to ripen without the 
help of her watching. This is all pre- 
liminary to the real object of my letter, 
which I find must after all be entered 
upon bluntly, if entered upon at all. 
I am guilty towards you in another 
matter than that of the long-un- 
answered letter, and I have reflected 
that since, if I had injured or misled a 
man in a small thing or a great, I 
should owe it to him to acknowledge 
my fault in somany words. I owe the 
same openness to you, though in mat- 
ters of feeling between men and wo- 
men such outspokenness is not, I be- 
lieve, usual. I think it ought to be. 
If I blunder in writing this and make 
my fault worse, forgive me. It is 
written in utter reverence for your 
sincerity and purity of nature; from 
a conviction that with such as you, 
truth never rankles as does falsehood 
or misunderstanding. Let us face the 
truth together then. I made a mis- 
take last spring in letting you see 
feelings which, though very real at 
the time, were hasty and awakened 
during a misconception of the position 
in which I stood towards another per- 
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son. What I have to say is, don’t let 
your belief in truth and sincerity, or 
above all, in your own worth be 
lessened through my fault. I submit 
that I ought to be lowered in your 
estimation. You cannot suppose my 
esteem for you greater than it is, and 
the false colouring came through me. 
I know your disposition to undervalue 
yourself, and I also know from past 
experience how prone we ‘ Air people’ 
are when the light of life happens to 
burn low to translate everything into 
excuses for self-torture and self-con- 
tempt. That is why I have ventured 
on a confession of sins which may per- 
haps make it clearer to you than your 
humility would otherwise allow, on 
whose shoulders the blame of our 
spoilt spring memories falls. When 
the shadow has quite passed away 
from them, we shall meet on the 
friendly old footing. Meanwhile I 
have had a long letter from my friend 
Casabianca, and I am glad to find that 
he has sensible views upon the rabbit- 
warrens at Leigh, and considers that 
next Christrias holidays will be a suit- 
able season for his introduction to 
their numerous population ; we shall 
perhaps be able to persuade your 
mother to journey northwards earlier 
than that. You see I count so cer- 
tainly on your forgiveness that I look 
forward to being received as a useful 
cousin by all the members of your 
family by and by. 


“ Always yours, 
“Wynyarp ANsTICE,”’ 


Emmie folded up the letter and put 
it back into its envelope long before 
the half-hour she had given herself for 
solitude was over, and when Mildie 
came up stairs to look for her, she 
found her on her knees in a corner, 
turning over Katherine Moore's legacy 
of books, to choose such as were worth 
carrying away for Sydney’s and 
Mildie’s use at the cottage. “For,” 
she observed, in answer to Mildie’s 
exclamation of wonder, “if we are to 
make ready for the sale and to pack 
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up in ten days, it is quite time that 
we set ourselves to work in earnest.” 
Mildie took the books out of her 
sister’s hands, declaring that this sort 
of thing was her business; but her 
eyes followed Emmie about the room 
while she dragged forward the old 
furniture which had served the Moores, 
and wondered whether mamma could 
get reconciled to using it at the cot- 


e. 

** Ah, here is the skeleton’s box,” 
Emmie said; “we will make a cover 
for it out of the old school-room cur- 
tains, and put it in the bow-window 
Uncle Rivers talked about, for a seat. 
It will remind you of the Moores, and 
of the evening when we all sat talking 
round their fire before I went to 
Ecoleston Square.” 

Mildie could scarcely believe her 
ears when Emmie made this allusion to 
the past ; it was the first she had been 
heard to:utter since their troubles be- 
gan. Something had certainly changed 
her, Mildie thought ; her lips actually 
wore a smile, sad perhaps, but not 
down-hearted, and her face and figure, 
as she stood in the sunlight, had an 
alertness and life which had been sadly 
wanting of late. Mildie who had her 
fancies at times, in spite of her devo- 
tion to the Encyclopedia, thought that 
her sister looked just then like a slen- 
der monthly rose-tree that, after being 
beaten about and drenched in a storm, 
raises its branches, and opens its wet 
blossoms to the comforting of the first 
sunbeam. 

Later on in the day, after a great 
deal of business had been got through, 
Emmie took out her letter again and 
read it once more. It had done her 
quite as much good as the writer hoped 
it would, and he had shown his know- 
ledge of her nature, if not of the 
female heart in general, by writing. 
To Emmie there was an immense 
strength and rest in that one clear 
word spoken. She had been torment- 
ing herself with the self-blame and in- 
definable shame, which enters so largely 
into the pain women feel when they 
have given more or less love in return 
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for a seeking which has not had its 
legitimate conclusion. A true word 
would often do much to dispel this 
torture, to put things in their real 
light, and give them their true pro- 
portion ; an honest word of explana- 
tion or confession, recognising the 
woman’s right to be surprised or 
wounded, and her just claim to be 
treated seriously in the most serious 
matter of her life. Emmie had got 
this honest word, so seldom, in such 
circumstances, offered, and though it 
left everything just as it was before, 
and had not removed a single thorn 
from the path before her, it had 
altered the whole complexion of her 
thought, and made quite bearable what 
had once seemed an overwhelming 
pain. She read her letter straight 
through once more in the twilight, 
while her mother was down stairs talk- 
ing to Sir Francis Rivers; then she 
locked it up in her desk, in a secret 
drawer, seldom opened, resolving, as 
she did so, that she would not be 
ashamed of having loved a generous 
man, who acknowledged that he had 
sought her too hastily, and who was 
not to blame for the change of circum- 
stances that had drifted them apart. 
She could soon learn now to look back, 
without regret, on something that 
might have been, but which was not 
ordered, and therefore could not have 
been best. And since she knew now 
by experience, that truth did not 
rankle, like mistakes or misunder- 
standing, she determined that she 
would act on this knowledge, and tell 
the whole truth, however hard it 
might be to speak it, when an occasion 
came. 

During the following week, while 
preparations for the removal and the 
sale went on, Emmie began to hope 
that the dreaded occasion would not 
come. It was a miserable, hurried, 
tearful, noisy time, and did not need 
any fresh complications to make it 
worse. The boys were at home for 
the autumn holidays, and could not be 
restrained from getting a good deal of 
boisterous fun out of the topsy-turvy 
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state of the house, or from dragging 
forward recovered treasures, with in- 
convenient reminiscences of the jolly 
time when this was new. These remi- 
niscences would often send Mrs. West 
back into a tearful state of-clinging 
affection to impracticable articles of 
furniture, just when and Mildie 
had brought her to see that the selection 
of goods must be made on strict prin- 
ciples of suitability to their new home, 
and not with regard to the memories 
connected with them: that, for ex- 
ample, a bureau six feet wide, might 
have belonged to Mr. West’s grand- 
father, and held his school letters for 
thirty years, and would nevertheless 
not fit into a two-feet recess in the 
cottage. On these occasions Mrs. 
Urquhart was the great resource, and 
constantly had to be fetched to admin- 
ister advice and comfort. Emmie was 
obliged to consent to her being sum- 
moned, though her conscience smote 
her sorely every time, for she felt that 
the style of reasoning which brought 
Mrs. West round, and induced her to 
allow the household god in question to 
be marked with the fatal ticket, ought 
to draw forth a protest from her which 
she never could bring herself to speak. 
“ What does it matter?”’ Mrs. Urqu- 
hart would say, encouragingly. “ Yes, 
yes, my dear Mrs. West, let the man 
put the bureau, and even Mr. West's 
arm-chair, and the nursery cupboard 
you bought when Harry was six weeks 
old, into the sale-list ; it will be quite 
easy for Graham to buy in anything 
you particularly fancy when the time 
comes. You have only just to give 
him a hint, and he will manage it all 
for you—he is used to managing.” 
And then there would bea triumphant 
glance towards Emmie, and she felt 
that, let her look as gravely irrespon- 
sive as she might, Mrs. Urquhart’s 
confidence in Graham’s power to man- 
age all things as he wished was not in 
the least shaken. 

Every one was to leave the house 
the day before the sale ; Dr. and Mrs. 
Urquhart on a flying visit into Devon- 
shire, and the Wests to Eccleston 
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Square, where they were to remain 
during Lady Rivers’s and Alma’s ab- 
sence at Leigh, till the arrangements 
for their final departure from London 
were completed. Casabianca was not 
above consoling himself with vaunts 
about the grandeur of Eccleston 
Square, when his friend, Tom Winter, 
came to say good-bye, and in conse- 
quence had his ears boxed by poor 
Harry, who was too sore at heart on 
that last evening to give in to any 
nonsense. Emmie came to the door 
of Iduna’s Grove at the sound of con- 
tention, and looked in, meaning to 
remonstrate, but the sight of Harry’s 
set face, and of Casabianca sobbing 
under the table, for he had only blus- 
tered, poor boy, to keep up a sinking 
heart a few moments longer, sent her 
silently away. If Harry were to say 
anything to her—he had been very 
good hitherto, and had only once 
remarked casually, that for aught he 
could see, Dr. Urquhart was as 
a fellow as any going—but if he should 
begin to urge anything upon her, on 
this last evening of coming home 
to his own house, Emmie did not 
know what promises she might not 
be induced to make. Sir Francis 
Rivers was in the dining-room, sym- 
pathetic, but evidently very glad that 
it had come to the last day, and that 
the press of disagreeable business was 
nearly over for him. He hailed Emmie 
from the hall, and though he could not 
fail to see the tears in her eyes, he 
looked at her with that same com- 
placent expression with which other 
people plagued her. Not that he was 
thinking of Dr. Urquhart: he had 
given up all hope of Dr. Urquhart 
from the moment when he had received 
definite orders for the printing of the 
sale bills, but, lurking in a corner of 
his mind, he had a little scheme of his 
own invention, which struck him as so 
clever, and yet at the same time so 
strange for him to have thought of, 
that he could not help smiling to him- 
self whenever it recurred to him. 

** Ah, little woman,” he said, chuck- 
ing Emmie under her pretty dimpled 
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chin, ‘‘ you have no idea what a battle 
I have just come out of on your ac- 
count. I have bearded an angry 
lioness enraged on behalf of her only 
cub; yes, bearded her in her own 
golden cage, that I never thought to 
enter again, and would not, to serve 
any one but you. Such an avalanche 
of words, such a fluttering of enor- 
mous fans, such a slamming of doors 
in my face by gorgeous footmen! You 
guess rightly—Mrs. Kirkman; but 
don’t look frightened, my dear, it’s 
all right, and I ought not to say a 
word. She has a right to be very 
angry, poor woman, and I have found 
her more reasonable about you than 
might have been expected. You al- 
ways have pleased her fancy it seems, 
and, however much her opinion of 
your relations has changed, you are of 
another sort, she opines, from your 
despicable kindred in Eccleston 
Square, and she is not disposed to 
withdraw her recommendation. You 
are to have the honour of governessing 
her cousin’s children all the same. 
Who knows what may come of it, eh, 
Emmie }” 

“The Christopher Kirkmans live a 
long way off,” put in Mrs. West, 
mournfully, “and Emmie has never 
lived in the north ; I wonder how the 
climate will agree with her?” 

“Your own county,” cried Sir 
Francis. “It will be native air to 
her ; and the elder Kirkmans have a 
place near Wigton, where they will 
probably spend the autumn. I have 
done the best I could for you, and I 
should not wonder if Emmie acknow- 
ledges some day that my plans work 
better than her aunt’s, after all.’’ 

Sir Francis finished his cup of tea, 
and took his departure soon after this. 
The house began to grow dusky, for 
no one had the heart to light the gas 
only to show the tickets on the furni- 
ture and the sorrowful signs of speedy 
departure lurking everywhere. In 
the Land of Beulah alone all remained 
as spruce and bright as usual, and 
Mrs. Urquhart and Graham had 
lighted the chandelier and were taking 
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their tea as if nothing particular was 
to happen to-morrow morning. 

Emmie stood at the curtainless 
dining-room window, watching the 
gas-lamps in the street as they started 
into radiance one after the other under 
the touch of the lamplighter’s wand. 
She was recalling days when, every 
evening before going to bed, she and 
Harry used to climb the dining-room 
chairs to see this grand sight with 
faint delightful sensations of awe, as 
at something magical and unexplained, 
when her mother came in softly and 
stood beside her. 

“Darling,” she whispered, putting 
an arm round her waist, “I did not 
like you to be startled, so I came in 
first to prepare you a little. Dr. 
Urquhart has asked if he may come 
and speak to you this evening, and I 
said that you were alone in the dining- 
room. Was I right? Emmie, dear, 
he has been very good to us all.” 

“Yes,” said Emmie, after a mo- 
ment’s pause, “he has been good to 
us, he is a good friend ; but please, 
I will go myself and speak to him in 
the Land of Beulah ; I won’t give him 
the trouble of coming down here.” 

Mrs, West had knowledge enough 
of heart affairs to perceive that there 
was no good augury for Dr. Urquhart 
in this, and unconsciously she tightened 
her clasp of Emmie’s waist, till it be- 
came an almost despairing clutch. She 
had so hoped that this support was 
going to be the prop for all their fallen 
fortunes, it was very hard to give 
up the last hope, yet she spoke in all 
sincerity from the depths of her 
yearning mother’s heart when she 
said in faltering tones, “You know, 
darling, there is nothing I care for so 
much as your happiness.”’ 

“Yes, I know,” Emmie whispered. 

“T am very anxious you should 
judge rightly what is best for yourself 
and for us all, in this matter. There 
is no one else who loves you?” 

“No,” said Emmie, meekly, “no 
one else.” 

“Then, my dear, think a little. 
We have known him so long and he is 
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very good and kind, and he would be 
such a friend and protector for the boys. 
Dearest, I can enter into your feelings, 
for I know how it was with me when 
my mother came, in a day of trouble 
like this in my old home, and told me 
that Mr. West was in the drawing- 
room, and that he had made a very 
handsome offer to my father about me. 
I don’t mind now telling you, Emmie, 
that it was not exactly what I had 
been expecting, and I had at first a 
little, just a little, struggle with my- 
self. Yet you know how it all turned 
out, and how united we were. I don't 
think he ever felt any want of duty 
or love in me through all our years of 
trial. Look back as far as you can 
recollect, dear child: there was never 
any strife in our home, was there? I 
have failed in many things, but I don’t 
think I could have done more for him, 
or lived in greater peace, if I had 
begun by being ever so much what 
foolish people call in love.” 

Mrs. West drew Emmie’s head 
down upon her shoulder as she finished 
speaking. Listening thus to her 
mother’s anxious heart-beats, Emmie 
did look back through the years. She 
followed herself in thought backwards 
to earliest, earliest recollections of 
father and mother, trying hard to see 
what her mother wanted her to see, 
for} just then she wished to yield, her 
mother’s pleading had touched her so 
closely. Why was it that the pictures, as 
they rose, would convey warning rather 
than encouragement? Certainly there 
had been peace in the house, but had it 
not been a dead sort of peace? Emmie 
remembered days, before their troubles 
began, when the children and their 
mother had had merry games together 
in this very room, in the twilight, and 
how all the noise and mirth and chat- 
ter had died out when papa’s knock 
was heard at the door. It was the 
master of the house who entered al- 
ways, and everybody was ready to 
wait upon him, but the gaiety and 
fun and endearments of the previous 
hours were put away. Harry and she 
used to wonder whether papa might 


not have been better pleased if mamma 
had laughed and talked with him as 
she did to them, instead of becoming 
so grave and silent all at once. When 
the troubles came, if there had been 
warmth and life in the house as well 
as duty and peace—such warmth, such 
life as strong mutual love can create— 
would poverty have seemed so very 
terrible? Could her father have felt 
that all his self-respect and dignity 
were gone when his riches failed him, 
if there had ever been a time when love 
had crowned him king? Emmie was 
not judging her mother, who had given 
all that was in her power to give. 
There had been nothing wrong, except 
perhaps, the yielding, which Emmie 
herself had been very near to, a minute 

0. 
ne Mamma,” she said at last, “if 
papa had never had any troubles, 
shouid you have been quite happy?” 

“‘The troubles were needed,” Mrs. 
West answered, “and—yes—they 
drew us closer together. I don’t deny, 
dear, that we might never have under- 
stood one another so well if we had 
remained prosperous always.” 

“But perhaps Dr. Urquhart will 
never have any troubles. He will 
be always bright and confident, and 
full of things as he is now. Mamma, 
let me go upstairs, please, and don’t 
be angry with me if, when I have told 
him the whole truth, it is settled in 
the way you do not wish.” 


Mrs. Urquhart and Graham were 
very much surprised when Emmie ap- 
peared at the drawing-room door, look- 
ing, Mrs. Urquhart said afterwards, 
very much as if she had come to have 
a tooth out, the silly, frightened child. 
Mrs. Urquhart thought that Mrs. 
West had blundered the message, and 
she was disposed, as she gathered up 
her knitting, to chuckle inwardly at 
the thought of Emmie’s after confusion, 
when she found she had come up stairs 
to have an offer made to her, Graham, 
however, bit his lip, and in spite of his 
confidence and his cheery temper, 
turned almost as whiteas Emmie when 
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he saw who it was that was standing in 
the doorway. He felt in an instant 
what a different thing a talk in his 
mother’s brightly-lighted drawing- 
room would be from that interview in 
the twilight down stairs, for which he 
had prepared himself. 

Emmie was the most self-possessed 
of the three, as she stood,. her hands 
clasped before her, and said, looking ap- 
pealingly at Mrs. Urquhart, ‘‘ Mamma 
told me you wished to see me, and so 
I have come up myself to say good-bye 
to you both this last evening. I did 
not want to give you the trouble of 
coming down stairs.” 

“My dear! I have not been think- 
ing of coming down stairs,” answered 
Mrs. Urquhart, implacably. “I was 
‘just going into the next room to fetch 
a fresh strip of knitting. There, 
there, sit down in my chair, my 
dear! Make yourself comfortable till 
I come back. I don’t like to hear of 
last evenings, and don’t mean to 
believe in them.” 

Emmie’s eyes wistfully followed 
Mrs. Urquhart strewing her worsted 
balls in a long train as she went, 
but there was no going back now, and 
it would soon be over. She did not 
even regret that she had come when 
she saw how agitated Dr. Urquhart 
grew, and how rapidly he thrust his 
fingers through his hair, to get 
himself ready to begin. In the Land 
of Beulah, which had so often been a 
haven of rest to her, she felt that she 
should have courage to remain faith- 
ful. She would not be the one to 
bring the shadow which had brooded 
over the rest of the house in here. 

Dr. Urquhart soon took courage to 
come a little nearer, and stood facing 
her, while she sat motionless look- 
ing down at her clasped hands. He 
wished that the dear, dark-fringed 
eyelids would tremble a little, or the 
sweet lips part into ever such a faint 

smile; it was so hard to speak to 
such a seemingly motionless statue. 

“ Miss West,” he began at last ; he 
would have called her Emmie in the 
twilight down stairs, but seated in his 


mother’s chair, with the full gas-light 
on her face, she was much more for- 
midable. His natural hopefulness 
came to his aid, however, and the 
plunge once made, he pleaded his cause 
fluently enough, telling how he had 
begun by watching her, and thinking 
about her, and how the knowledge 
that she was his love had flashed full 
grown into his mind one evening, and 
had never been absent one moment 
since from his thoughts and his pur- 
poses. It was a little love history 
that might well have won a girl’s ear, 
but Emmie was not exactly listening 
to it, she was so wishing that the end 
would come, and, almost against her 
will, recalling another face and another 
voice, that had softened in speaking 
to her,—not so true, alas, but ah, how 
much more dear! She wished Dr. 
Urquhart would not seem to think 
that nothing was necessary but to con- 
vince her of the truth of his love, 
as if hers was due in return, as a 
matter of course. Why would he take 
it for granted that to be very much 
loved by some one was all that a 
woman could possibly want? It made 
the explanation that must soon be en- 
tered upon much more difficult. 

At length it came to the question 
needing an answer. 

“ Since I love you so well, will you 
not be my wife, and make us all 
happy?” 

Then Emmie’s dark eye-lashes trem- 
bled, and she raised her eyes to his, 
frightened, but resolute. 

“IT will tell you the whole truth.” 

“Yes, do,” he said, as yet not 
alarmed, confident even, that a true- 
hearted confession, if it did begin with 
a few difficulties, would only lead to 
victory in the end. “ There is nothing 
I wish so much as that we should be 
quite open ‘with each other; I have 
told you how I came to love you, and 
that it is the only love that ever has 
entered or shall enter my heart.” 

“But Iam so sorry,” said Emmie, 
her uplifted eyes now filling with 
tears, ‘‘I am so sorry, for, Dr. Urqu- 
hart, I don’t love you, though I know 
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how kind you are, and how happy it 
would make mamma, and how good it 
would be for every one if I did. It 
is very ungrateful of me, but I must 
tell you the truth, must I not?’’ 

“ But your mother——” 

‘“Yes,”’ said Emmie, sorrowfully, 
“Tam afraid mamma misled you a 
little ; I ought to have spoken to her 
sooner, but I will tell you the truth. 
Sometimes, while we have all been 
so unhappy, and there has been talk 
of our leaving London, I have thought 
of saying yes, if you asked me, just 
to make a home for mamma, and 
my brothers and sister ; but you would 
not like it to be in that way, would 
you?” 

Emmie turned her eyes away as she 
finished speaking, unable to bear the 
sight of the sudden pallor and anguish 
that overspread the face into which 
she had been looking. She heard 
some quick, gasping breaths, and saw 
that Dr. Urquhart raised his hand to 
the chimney-piece to steady himself. 
After a while he said in a hoarse 
voice— 

“But are you sure {—think again ; 
are you sure that it was only for your 
mother’s and sisters’ sake? Is my 
love nothing to yourself—mnothing at 
ai? Think again—you cannot mean 
quite that.” 

“Oh! I am sorry, I am sorry,” 
groaned Emmie; “but there is no 
use in my thinking again. I have 
thought so much about it already, and 
Ido mean what I have said, I am 
telling you the real truth—I thought I 
ought. Please do not be unhappy, 
I am not worth so much regret. I 
ama very silly girl, and full of 
fancies . 

“Fancies—you mean that there is 
some one else {—but does he love you 
as I do?” 

“No,” said Emmie, covering her 
face with her hands, “ he does not love 
me atall. Don’t let us talk of that. 
I told you to show you that you must 
not waste any more thought on me ; 
but nobody else will ever know. Let 
me go down stairs now to mamma, 





You don’t know how hard it has been 
to me to tell you this.” 

The colour came back into Dr. 
Urquhart’s face, and there was a 
strange flashing in his eyes of min- 
gled tears and burning, indignant 
anger. The man who had trifled with 
Emmie West's love would not have 
been in a very good position if he 
had come before him just then. It 
was all he could do to prevent him- 
self from bursting forth into execra- 
tion; it seemed such a cruel, miser- 
able thing to have won her from him 
for nothing. 

Emmie got up in the silence that 
followed, and held out her hand to say 
good-bye. He took it, but could not 
let it go again immediately. He 
knew that it was almost as bad as in- 
flicting unnecessary torture on a suffer- 
ing creature to go on questioning her, 
and yet, with the prospect of to- 
morrow’s departure, and of the utter 
emptiness in the house, and in his 
heart afterwards, he could not resist 
urging another plea, 

‘« Time,” he began ; ‘‘ you must let 
me: hope in what time can do; you 
will come to think more kindly of me 
by and by. I will not give up all 
hope just yet.” 

‘« But you had better,” said Emmie, 
gently. “If you did persuade me to 
give you a different answer from that 
which I have given you to-day, that 
would not make it right; I should 
give it more or less from the reasons 
I told you of, and it would not be well 
for youin the end. When some one 
you have come to love tells you she 
loves you with all her heart, you will 
be glad that I spoke the truth ‘to you 
to-day.” 

“Why should I change more than 
you? You would marry that other 
one, even though he does not love 
you as I do?” 

“No, I would not,” said Emmie, 
with a little glow rising in her cheek ; 
“T would not let him do for me what 
I will not do for you. And you must 
not think or speak about that again, 
please.” 
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The momentary sting of anger gave 
her courage to draw away her hand 
and turn to the door. Dr. Urquhart 
followed, full of penitence and shame 
for having brought that flush of pain 
to her cheek. 

“Forgive me! it is so hard to part 
when we have lived near each other 
so long, and when you have been all 
the world to me. Oh! Miss West, 
surely the other is a passing fancy, 
you called it a fancy yourself; surely 
you can look back to a time when you 
thought more—kindly of me?” 

Emmie stood for a minute with her 
hand on the door, and looked back 
into the bright Land of Beulah, where 
she had spent so many happy hours, 
and which in its comfort and home- 
liness, was such a contrast to the 
desolate rest of the house to-night. 
To leave it was like turning away 
from a haven of security to battle 
with storms outside, but she was too 
truthful and single-minded to deceive 
herself. It was not of Dr. Urquhart 
she had been used to think when she 
came up here in the dusky afternoons 
last winter, to sit in the fire glow and 
dream her girlish dreams, while Mrs. 
Urquhart nodded in her arm-chair. It 
was not his face that looked out of 
the dark corners in the guise of some 
romance hero whose fortunes she 
thought herself following ;- not his 
voice that said all the fine or tender 
things; she might be ever so much 
ashamed, now she knew whose likeness 
it was that had given reality to every 
pleasant tale ; but she could not de- 
ceive herself into believing that it was 
some one else’s, or set up a new image 


for worship because it was convenient 
to do so. . 

“T have always thought kindly of 
you, but not in the way you mean. 
No, not once,” she added, with an 
emphatic, sorrowful shake of the 
head, that shattered Dr. Urquhart’s 
confidence, and froze his hopes more 
than all her previous words had done. 
It was all over then ; he saw the door 
open and shut behind her without 
attempting another word. And when 
Mrs. Urquhart came back a few 
minutes later, smiling and confident, 
though a little surprised that the in- 
terview had lasted so short a time, 
she found him seated at his writing- 
table with his face buried in his hands, 
and had no need to ask any questions. 

It was a great blow, all the greater 
because it was the first failure in his 
successful, hard-working life, yet the 
first bitter hour had hardly passed 
before the wholesomeness of the maxim 
on which Emmie had acted, began to 
be verified in him. Truth does not 
rankle if it is accepted bravely, and 
he soon began to be thankful that it 
was a bitter ‘truth he had to take 
into his life, and not a fair deception. 
Emmie had judged him rightly; it 
was the reality of love he wanted, 
not its pale counterfeit, heart-under- 
standing and comradeship, if any at 
all,«to bear him through an anxious 
life. Even before he had brought 
himself to repeat one or two of her 
bitter truths to his mother, Emmie’s 
prophecy had a dawning of fulfilment, 
and he acknowledged to himself that 
if things were so, she had done well by 
him to be so pitilessly truthful. 


To be continued. 
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AN EDITOR’S TROUBLES.! 


Ovcut private letters to an editor 
from his contributors to be published ? 
Mr. Macvey Napier was editor of the 
Edinburgh Review for eighteen years, 
from 1829 to 1847. Among his corre- 
spondents during that period were some 
of the most distinguished men of the 
time: Macaulay, Brougham, Lytton, 
Jeffrey, Carlyle, Dickens, Thackeray, 
John Mill, and many others of less 
note. They wrote to him long letters— 
letters were as a rule longer then than 
they are now—proposing articles, de- 
precating corrections, expressing 
opinions about the work of their 
fellow-labourers, making themselves 
agreeable or disagreeable as the case 
might be, and occasionally throwing 
in scraps of gossip about common 
acquaintances, and the events of the 
day. It was Mr. Napier’s practice to 
keep these documents, and a selection 
from them was recently printed by his 
son for private circulation. The 
privilege of reading them is now ex- 
tended to all who choose to avail them- 
selves of it. Many doubtless will 
avail themselves of the privilege, for 
the letters contain abundance of dainty 
morsels for the curious; but while we 
read and smile, it is impossible alto- 
gether to banish the thought that 
what we read was not intended for our 
inspection, and that much of it could 
only have been written in confidence, 
In fact it is only the confidential part 
of an editor’s correspondence that pos- 
sesses any lively interest for the 
general reader. The business com- 
munications which pass between editor 
and contributor have some value for 
the minute biographer, the close 
student of character and literary 
development, but for all but this 
small fraction of mankind the passage 

1 Selection from the Correspondence of the 


late Macvey Napier, Esq. Edited by his Son, 
Macvey Napier. 


of a few years, or even months, makes 
them flat and stale. What the mul- 
titude likes to pick out of such papers 
is precisely what the writers of them 
would have been most anxious to con- 
ceal from the general eye, their opinion 
of their own work, and their opinion 
of the work of their fellow-contribu- 
tors. There is not so much of this 
in’ the selection from Mr. Napier’s 
letters as there might have been if 
some of his correspondents had been 
less guarded, or if the selector had 
been less scrupulous in his choice ; but 
there is a good deal, and it is undoubt- 
edly the salt of the volume. Yet it 
is a troublesome question in rigid 
ethics whether the individual, who 
would as soon think of publishing 
his love-letters as his private letters to 
an editor, ought thus to be sacrificed 
for the amusement of the majority, 
All who love gossip, with a tender 
conscience, must be secretly glad that 
the owners of interesting confidential 
correspondence are seldom unwilli 
to take the responsibility of decidi 
this delicate point. Unhappily, it wil 
not trouble the inheritors of the let- 
ters, telegrams, and post-cards of the 
present generation. 

We are helped to get rid of any 
lingering scruples that we may feel 
about our right to enjoy the amusing 
lights in which some of Mr. Napier’s 
correspondents are placed by the 
publication of their letters, by the 
fact that it is an act of justice to the 
editor himself. An editor in his life- 
time gets but scant justice. He is 
lucky if he possess a self-approving 
conscience. Very rarely does a voite 
of approval reach him from the out- 
side, Good-natured friends who write 
to congratulate him on his last num- 
ber, invariably append some irritating 
“but” which turns the praise into 
bitterness. It is an excellent number 
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on the whole, but why did he not 
draw his pen through such and such ? 
And how can he allow So-and-so to go 
on writing on subjects on which he 
does not know the merest rudiments ? 
When people are displeased with any- 
thing in their periodical, they lay the 
blame upon the editor ; when anything 
strikes them as particularly good, 
they wonder who wrote it. This is as 
it should be, but the poor editor,—to 
whom, it may be, some touch of the 
goodness is due, and who has been 
compelled to retain passages intensely 
objectionable to his own taste, out of 
regard for the feelings or the services 
of a valuable member of his staff,—is 
apt to think that hard measure is 
dealt out to him. The world knows 
nothing of his difficulties, On one 
occasion, when Mr, Napier was more 
than usually distracted and perplexed, 
and had taken the advice of his pre- 
decessor, Lord Jeffrey, that experi- 
enced and logical authority began his 
reply with a clear classification of the 
main considerations by .which an 
editor ought to be guided in deciding 
the all-important question of admis- 
sion or rejection. These considera- 
tions were three in number—the effect 
upon the general body of the contri- 
butors, the effect upon the general 
body of readers, and the effect in the 
editor's deliberate opinion upon the 
advancement of what he believed to 
be right. Here alone is a sufficiency 
of embarrassing considerations for a 
hesitating mind, disturbed by circum- 
stances from the healthy rule of 
trusting to its instincts, and Lord 
Jeffrey could probably have given 
many others of a more subtle and 
annoying kind. An editor, in fact, 
has all the worry of a police magis- 
trate, without statutes to direct him, 
without the majesty of the law to 
hedge him round with respect, and 
with the paralysing disadvantage that 
many of the offenders who appear in 
his court are his own personal friends 
and indispensable associates. 

It was due in common fairness 


that the world should have an oppor- 


tunity of seeing the difficulties with 
which Mr. Napier had to struggle, as 
the head of a famous organisation, 
and the dignity, firmness, and tact 
with which he maintained his position 
and did his duty. He came after a 
more famous man than himself in the 
management of the Ldinburgh Review, 
and was placed in authority over other 
men of note who had been connected 
with the Review from its commence- 
ment. Very rare qualities indeed 
were needed to preserve the necessary 
discipline without estranging support 
essential to the very existence of the 
great quarterly. Mr. Napier’s task 
was comparatively easy in dealing with 
outsiders who knocked at his door 
seeking admission. “There can be 
no more respectable vehicle,” Mr. 
Carlyle once wrote, “for any British 
man’s speculations than it (the Zdin- 
burgh Review) isand has always been.” 
It was not only honourable to write 
for the Edinburgh Review, but profit- 
able, for it paid liberally, as a respect- 
able journal should. Hence, Mr. 
Napier’s offers of contributions were 
numerous, All the highest talent of 
the country, with the exception of the 
attached fuglemen of the opposite 
party, was at his service. The large 
body of political indifferentists, of 
men of letters pure and simple, de- 
sired no more respectable, and could 
obtain no more profitable, vehicle for 
their speculations than the Edinburgh 
Review. But for successful dealing 
with his numerous volunteers Mr. 
Napier needed only a moderate share 
of two great gifts—caution in accept- 
ing, and courtesy in declining. He 
had a large share of both. When he 
was in doubt or difficulty, he seems to 
have consulted Jeffrey, with whom he 
remained on cordial terms. Jeffrey's 
advice was invaluable, and it was 
never obtruded, but always given with 
admirable regard to editorial rights 
and susceptibilities. It was with 
Jeffrey's advice that Mr. Napier 
fortified himself when writers of 
somewhat more advanced views, or 
more lively style than suited the 
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traditions of the Review, sought to 
make it a vehicle for their specula- 
tions. The opinions and tastes of 
the two men were so thoroughly in 
accord that there was no breach of 
continuity when the editorship passed 
from the one to the other. As shrewd, 
matter-of-fact men, they were both 
aware of the value of lively writing ; 
but they had to consider also that the 
Review had reached decorous middle 
age, and was the organ of a triumphant 
party, and that it was of paramount 
importance that its contents, whether 
lively or dull, should be safe. When 
Charles Dickens wrote asking whether 
it would “meet the purposes of the 
Review to come out strongly against 
any system of education based ex- 
clusively on the principles of the 
Established Church,” and proposing 
to show “‘why such a thing as the 
Church Catechism is wholly inapplica- 
ble to the state of ignorance that now 
prevails ; and why no system but one, 
so general in great religious principles 
as to include all creeds, can meet the 
wants and understandings of the 
dangerous classes of society,” one can 
imagine how the editor’s mind was 
tossed between desire and fear. The 
proposal was probably not considered 
safe. Dickens wrote again to propose 
an article on the Abolition of Capital 
Punishment. Jeffrey, who was one 
of Dickens’s most enthusiastic ad- 
mirers, was consulted, and approved of 
the idea ; but the novelist wrote at the 
last moment to say that he was living 
in such a “ maze of distractions,” with 
“so many insuperable obstacles 
crowded into the way of his pur- 
suits,” that he could not possibly 
write the article in time for the next 
number. 

With Thackeray Mr. Napier was 
hardly more fortunate. A review 
from his hand appeared in October, 
1845, three years before the publica- 
tion of Vanity Fair. The subject 
was N. P. Willis’s Dashes at Life, 
in discussing which there was little 
room for conflicting with the political 
principles of the eview. But 
Thackeray ran against another rock— 


the severe taste of the editor. “ From 
your liberal payment,” he wrote, in 
acknowledging receipt of his honor- 
arium, “I can’t but conclude that you 
reward me, not only for labouring, 
but for being mutilated in your 
service. I assure you I suffered cruelly 
by the amputation which you were 
obliged to inflict upon my poor dear 
paper. I mourn still—as what father 
can help doing for his children !—for 
several lively jokes and promising 
Jacetie, which were born and might 
have lived but for your scissors, 
urged by ruthless necessity.” Jeffrey 
did not think much of the article 
even after all this pruning and 
trimming. The taste of the Zdin- 
burgh Review was very severe in some 
directions. Thackeray was not the 
only contributor who had to mourn 
the loss of his children, and it is 
curious to note the different forms in 
which they expressed their grief and 
anger. A youthful aspirant, such as 
G. H. Lewes was in 1842, is all 
submission and sweet reasonableness, 
even when an article is returned to 
him to be entirely rewritten. It is 
not “unpleasant to his feelings to 
submit to alterations;” he is “at all 
times anxious to alter and to receive 
criticism, however severe;” and he 
writes as if he meant it. The courteous 
Bulwer Lytton is not less complaisant ; 
but though he thanks the editor with 
every appearance of cordiality for 
“smoothing his article into shape,” 
and hopes that he will never hesitate 
to cut out what he does not like, he 
declares himself unable to understand 
some general hints as to his faults 
of style. Macaulay was equally 
generous in'his professions of submis- 
sion, but not so successful in conceal- 
ing his feelings when the knife was 
actually applied. “I hope you will 
not scruple to exercise your preroga- 
tive,” he writes. ‘You will not find 
me a refractory subject.” But we 
find him soon afterwards complaining 
that “the passages omitted were the 
most pointed and ornamental sentences 
in the review.” One contributor, and 
one only, made a clear and frank 
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bargain beforehand that his articles 
were not to be trifled with. When 
Mr. Carlyle was asked to write for 
the Review, he explained without the 
least flummery on what conditions he 
was willing to try his hand. “ My 
respected friend, your predecessor,” 
he wrote, “had some difficulty with 
me in adjusting the respective pre- 
rogatives of author and editor, for 
though not, as I hope, insensible to 
fair reason, I used sometimes to rebel 
against what I reckoned mere author- 
ity, and this partly perhaps as a matter 
of literary conscience ; being wont to 
write nothing without studying it if 
possible to the bottom, and writing 
always with an almost painful feeling 
of scrupulosity, that light editorial 
hacking and hewing to right and left 
was in general nowise to my mind. 
In what degree the like difficulties 
might occur between you and me, I 
cannot pretend to guess ; however, if 
you are willing, then I also am willing, 
to try.” The sturdy independence of 
this understanding left no room for 
the petty wrangling over flowers of 
rhetoric and sallies of wit which em- 
bitter the relations between editor 
and contributor. Mr. Napier appears 
to have been an editor with whom it 
would have been difficult to quarrel 
satisfactorily. He was most painstaking 
in his courtesy, untiring in his efforts 
to make his alterations pleasant to the 
victim. Once, indeed, he threw the 
gentle-hearted Leigh Hunt into an 
agony by an incautious word. Hunt 
wrote to him gaily proposing a “ very 
chatty” article on some subject. He 
replied that he would be very glad to 
have a “ gentlemanlike” article. But 
on the intercession of Macaulay, to 
whom the wounded essayist made 
complaint, Mr. Napier explained that 
he meant no offence, and explained it 
with such politeness, and so completely 
restored Leigh Hunt’s easy temper, 
that he borrowed ten pounds from 
Macaulay a few days afterwards. 

But all Mr. Napier’s worries with 
the mass of his contributors and appli- 
cants were as nothing compared with 
the one great embarrassment of his 


editorship—his relations with ‘“‘tremen- 
dous Harry Brougham.” How to keep 
Brougham, and how to keep him with- 
in bounds, and how to keep him with- 
out losing Macaulay, were problems 
which gave Mr. Napier many anxious 
moments during his first ten years of 
office. He could not afford to lose 
either Brougham or Macaulay. With- 
out them the Review would have been 
intolerably dull. The abundance of 
heavy matter to which the editor's 
severe taste and the restraints of his 
traditions condemned it, would have 
sunk the Review beneath the level of 
popular request if the supporting force, 
the buoyancy, the intense life and 
movement of their writing had been 
withdrawn. It seems strange to the 
present generation that the retention 
of Brougham’s services should ever 
have been an object of such paramount 
importance. There is not much life 
in his contributions to the Zdinburgh 
Review now. A back number with 
five of his articles in it—he boasted 
some thirty-five years after the com- 
mencement of the Review that he had 
written about a fifth of its whole bulk 
—is not a book that one takes from 
the shelf for a half-hour’s refreshment 
and delight. But though Brougham’s 
articles are dry bones to us, they had 
a vigorous life in their day. The 
pulse of the time beat violently—very 
violently—in them. We can see only 
the rusty machinery with which the 
stage thunder and lightning was manu- 
factured, in the now deserted theatre, 
the tattered, moth-eaten robes in which 
the great actor draped himself; his 
contemporaries were filled with the 


excitement and passion of the play. 


There was no such incarnation of force, 
loud, tempestuous, overpowering force, 
in his time as Brougham. He is often 
called an “extraordinary’’ man, and 
extraordinary he was in all conscience. 
About the time when Mr. Napier came 
in contact with him, he was the greatest 
individual power in English political 
life. There was no parliamentary de- 
bater whose hostility was so much to 
be feared, and outside Parliament, 
among the masses of the people, there 
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was no hero worshipped with such en- 
thusiasm. His splendid oratory in de- 
fence of Queen Caroline had put the 
crown on his reputation, and he had 
added many dazzling jewels to it by 
his eloquent championship of philan- 
thropic schemes and popular causes, 
and his unmeasured and overpowering 
vituperation of their enemies. With 
all these elements of greatness, which 
enabled him to render invaluable ser- 
vices to enlightenment and progress, 
with all this solid gold, there was a 
large admixture of baser matter. 
There is and must be this admixture 
in all greatness, and it is not as a rule 
good to dwell upon it. But Brougham 
left the world no choice in the matter. 
The same Titanic energy which threw 
the grander parts of his “ extraordi- 
nary” composition into glorious pro- 
minence would not suffer the baser 
parts to remain in the shade. He had 
a passion for engrossing the whole 
credit of every enterprise with which 
he was connected. He never hesitated 
to sacrifice a colleague when it served 
his ambition, and there was no trick 
to which he would not resort to re- 
move whatever stood in his way. No 
human being could possibly have 
known all that Brougham pretended 
to know, but the extent and variety of 
his knowledge was gigantic, and no 
human being ever possessed such a 
power of disguising ignorance by over- 
bearing talk. At the time when he 
was celebrated throughout the country 
—justly celebrated, we must not for- 
get—as the author of great legal re- 
forms, the leader of the movement for 
the abolition of slavery, the indispens- 
able patron of wide-reaching schemes 
for the extension of education, his 
ministerial colleagues were groaning 
over the Lord Chancellor’s untrust- 
worthiness, and a good-natured friend 
was following him all over London to 
enjoy the humour of him as a pheno- 
menon, the marvellous abundance and 
gaiety of his talk, the childlike caprices 
of his arrogance, his browbeating of 
dignitaries, his exaggerated deference 
to men of small account, his uncon- 
trollable indiscretions, his absurd 
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affectations, and above all, the audacity 
of his lies. And the most remarkable 
part of it all was that there was no 
more thorough sympathiser with this 
peculiar humour than Lord Brougham 
himself. He was indeed an “extra- 
ordinary ” man. 

Mr. Napier’s correspondence shows 
strong light upon one little corner of 
the vast whirlpool which this extra- 
ordinary man made round him. The 
whole character of the man comes out 
in these letters, his domineering spirit, 
his unscrupulousness, the curious 
cowardice which lay at the heart of 
all his blustering, his marvellous 
appetite and capacity for work. There 
are touches of kindliness too, which 
serve to redeem what is in some re- 
spects a repulsive exhibition. The 
cowardice of the giant is, as it 
happens, a redeeming feature, and 
gives an aspect of comedy to what 
might otherwise arouse simple indig- 
nation and disgust. The objects for 
which, in his relations with the Ldin- 
burgh Review, he put forth his despotic 
will were petty in themselves, and the 
results would not have been tragic if 
he had succeeded in them, The ut- 
most that the despot achieved, beyond 
keeping his unfortunate editor in a 
constant worry, was to throw some of 
his fellow-contributors, and notably 
Macaulay, into fine frenzies of heroic 
anger, which at this distance of time 
Macaulay himself might afford to 
smile at. Mére than this the great 
perturbing agent, the Satan of the 
Edinburgh Review Paradise, was not 
permitted to accomplish, for he en- 
countered in Mr. Napier a man of 
singularly firm will, and he always 
gave in when hard pushed, invariably 
protesting that his meaning had been 
misunderstood, and that all his desires 
were as reasonable as his motives were 
pure and public-spirited. Defeat had 
no power to mortify his exuberant 
vitality ; when beaten in one quarter, 
he flew off to another, heart and soul, 
without a backward glance. The im- 
perturbable self-satisfaction of the 
man shows itself in many droll shapes 
in his letters to Mr. Napier. We find 
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him describing with undisguised pride 
the number of pages he has written in 
a given time, the distance he has tra- 
velled without sleep or remisson of 
work, the respect paid to him by great 
people, the prodigious effect produced 
by his speeches. ‘I was obliged,” he 
writes on one occasion, “to exert my- 
self last night as I had not done for 
years. The speech has made a great 
noise ; but if it had one fault, there 
was no relief, no ordinary matter for 
the mind to rest upon. Every sen- 
tence was a figure or a passage. I 
marked that for an hour and a half by 
the clock, I was speaking in tropes 
and allusions.” But above all, when 
he had quarrelled irreconcilably with 
the Whigs, he loved to dwell upon the 
vigour with which he had trampled 
upon them in debate. “ My fairness 
towards the vile clique of the present 
Government,’’ he says, for example, 
‘* whose treatment of me has been the 
ne plus ultra of ingratitude, baseness, 
and treachery, is more than I can well 
justify to my own pride. However, I 
punish them daily in Parliament, and 
that may suffice.” ‘Depend upon it,” 
he says again, “‘ there is no great com- 
fort ever accrues to those who try their 
hands upon my back.” His greatest 
triumph of all was secured when he 
conceived the brilliant idea of giving 
out that he had been killed in a car- 
riage accident, to see what the news- 
papers would say of him. The sensa- 
tion caused by the report gave a 
banquet to his vanity in which he 
exulted hugely. “A lie,” he wrote 
to Mr. Napier, “daily repeated by two 
or three papers in London and one in 
Edinburgh, has deceived you all, 
namely, that the people of this country 
have no longer any care about me, and 
that my ‘useless, worthless, and mis- 
chievous life’ (such is their language) 
was done for all purposes. Is it so? 


Look at the last week and tell. I assure 
you this room is filled with newspapers 
from all parts of the country; some 
crying peccavi for having ever attacked 
me, others thanking God they never 
had been seduced by the Treasury 
jobbers into such a course. Let this 








show the risk of men in a party giving 
up an old leader, because another hap- 
pened for the hour to be invested with 
office.” Of course he did not fail to 
declare that the report of his death 
was the invention of his enemies, that 
they might have an opportunity of 
“letting loose their papers on him, 
and Tom Moore, their doggerel poet,” 

It was not merely in his private 
letters to Mr. Napier that Brougham 
extolled his own prowess and his 
virtues. He did not scruple to allude 
to himself in his articles for the Review 
in terms of which the following sen- 
tences are a specimen :—“ Of all the 
portentous signs of the times for the 
present Ministry, the most appalling 
is the nearly unanimous choice of Mr. 
Brougham to be member for York- 
shire. This is assuredly the most 
extraordinary event in the history of 
party politics.” When he could not 
puff himself, he more than hinted how 
and when it was desirable that others 
should render him that service. Ata 
very early period in their collabora- 
tion for the Review, this brought him 
into collision with Macaulay. Shortly 
after the Yorkshire election, he wrote 
to the editor concerning a speech of 
his on Colonial Slavery that ‘‘ T. Ma- 
caulay is to prepare a leading article 
on it and the subject for next number, 
which I hope will be first, as the 
question has, since I declared against 
the right of holding men in slavery, 
assumed a new aspect.” When this 
was mentioned to Macaulay, who 
warmly reciprocated Brougham’s aver- 
sion, he replied that the triumph in 
Yorkshire must have turned his 
brains ; and he flatly refused to make 
Brougham’s speech his text, adding, 
“ We have had quite enough of puffing 
and flattering each other in the Zdin- 
burgh Review. It is in vile taste for men 
united in one literary undertaking to 
exchange these favours.” Very soon 
afterwards a more serious breach oc- 
curred between the two contributors. 
Macaulay had been engaged to write 
an article on the French Revolution 
of July, and had nearly finished it 
when Brougham unexpectedly claimed 

















the subject for his pen. “I must 
beg,” he wrote, “‘and, indeed, make a 
point of giving you my thoughts on 
the Revolution, and therefore, pray 
send off your countermand to Macau- 
lay. The reason is this: all our 
movements next session turns upon 
that pivot, and I can trust no one but 
myself with it, either in or out of 
Parliament.”” Readers of Mr. Tre- 
velyan’s biography know the indigna- 
tion with which the countermand was 
received by Macaulay, dictated as it 
was by “‘the person of all persofs on 
earth to whom he felt least inclined to 
stoop,” and how nearly it occasioned 
the withdrawal of his invaluable ser- 
vices from the Review. 

Macaulay did in fact declare that he 
would write no more after such an in- 
sult, but Mr. Napier’s tact persuaded 
him to relent. No collision occurred 
again between the two great rivals. 
Brougham was left in undisturbed 
possession of contemporary politics, 
and Macaulay, happily as it proved 
for his own fame and the delight of 
his readers, sought other fields of 
disquisition. But though their paths 
did not henceforth cross, they con- 
tinued in their private letters to the 
editor to express their opinions of each 
other’s performances. There is com- 
paratively little piquancy in Macau- 
lay’s comments on Brougham. They 
are simply the hard truth, sharply ex- 
pressed, the cool cutting judgments of 
an enemy confident in his own supe- 
riority. In remarking on Brougham’s 
“characters” of public men in the 
time of George III., he can afford to 
acknowledge their “ very high merit.”’ 
“They are, indeed,” he says, “ models 
of magazine writing, as distinguished 
from other sorts of writing. They are 
not, I think, made for duration. 
Everything about them is exagge- 
rated, incorrect, sketchy. ... The 
style, though striking and animated, 
will not bear examination through a 
single paragraph. But the effect, on 
first perusal, is great, and few people 
read an article in a Review twice. <A 
bold, dashing, scene-painting manner 
is that which always succeeds best in 
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periodical writing. I have no doubt 
that these lively and vigorous papers 
of Lord Brougham’s will be of more use 
to you than more highly-finished com- 
positions.” In another letter Macau- 
lay laughs at Brougham’s pretensions 
to universal genius. “ Brougham does 
one thing well, two or three things in- 
differently, and a hundred things de- 
testably. His Parliamentary speak- 
ing is admirable, his forensic speaking 
poor, his writings, at the very best, 
second rate. As to his Hydrostatics, 
his Political Philosophy, his Equity 
Judgments, and his Translations from 
the Greek, they are really below con- 
tempt.” Brougham’s criticisms of 
Macaulay are much less cool and 
balanced. They contain but a grain 
of truth to a pailful of malice. But 
there is an individual spice, a half- 
insane oddity in the vehemence of 
their malice, which makes them infi- 
nitely more amusing. Macaulay’s essay 
on Sir William Temple “is an excel- 
lent paper, only he does take a terrible 
space to turn in. Good God! what an 
awful man he would have been in Nisi 
Prius! He can say nothing under ten 
pages. He takes as long to delineate 
three characters of little importance as 
I have to sketch ten, the greatest in 
the whole world. I really wish you 
could give him a hint ; and as it is the 
only, or almost the only thing he wants 
(some bread to all his sack is another 
and a sad want) he may well bear a 
hint.” In the essay on Bacon, 
Brougham detected a graver fault, 
and it is only fair to him to say 
that there was more than a grain of 
truth in this particular criticism. 
“The Bacon is, as you say, very strik- 
ing, and no doubt is the work of an 
extremely clever man.” But “ greater 
blunder never was committed than the 
one Macaulay has made on the Jn- 
ductive Philosophy. He is quite igno- 
rant of the subject... .. He has no 
science at all, and cannot reason. His 
contemporaries at Cambridge always 
said he had not the conception of 
what an argument was; and surely it 
was not right for a person who never 
had heard of Gilbert’s treatise to 
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discuss Bacon’s originality—nay, to de- 
scant on Bacon at all, who seems never 
to have read the Sylva Sylvarum 
(for see p. 83 about ointments for 
broken bones); and who goes through 
the whole of his speculation (or what- 
ever you choose to term it) without 
making any allusion to Bacon’s noto- 
rious failure when he came to put his 
own rules in practice, and without 
seeming to be at all aware that Sir 
I. Newton was an experimental philo- 
sopher.” But these complaints are 
tame compared with the strain of in- 
dignant remonstrance which Brougham 
poured forth to the editor upon the 
appearance of Macaulay’s essay on 
Clive. “I have no heart to say one 
word on any subject of the last number 
but one—I mean one which absorbs 
all others—Macaulay’s most profligate 
political morality. ‘In my eyes, his 
defence of Clive, and the audacious 
ground of it, merit execration. It is 
a most serious, and, to me, a most pain- 
ful subject. No—no—all the sen- 
tences a man can turn, even if he 
made them in pure taste, and not in 
Tom’s snip-snap taste of the lower 
empire — all won't avail against a 
rotten morality. ... What? are we 
gravely to be told, at this time of day, 
that a set-off may be allowed for 
public, and therefore atrocious crimes, 
though he admits that a common felon 
pleads it in vain? Gracious God! 
where is this to end? What horrors 
‘will it not excuse.... Every great 
“ruffian who has filled the world with 
. blood and tears will be sure of an ac- 
quittal because of his talents and his 
success.’. . . “Alas! if Macaulay’s 
overweening conceit would only let 
him read what honest Adam Smith 
‘says, in his Moral Sentiments, of the 
evils of profligate systems of morals, 
it might awaken his conscience, and 
prevent him from being led away by 
the silly Empsons he lives among, and 
who admire nothing but sentence- 
making. Or, if he only knew the 
comfort of laying down his head to 





sleep, or may be to die, after writing 
forty years, and speaking thirty-five, 
and never having once said one word, 
or written one word, but in favour of 
the highest strain of public virtue !” 

One can better understand, after 
reading Brougham’s letters to Mr. 
Napier, so pervaded by the vehemence 
of his genius, poured forth with such 
exuberance and frankness, such im- 
petuous disregard of petty reserves 
and scruples, most transparent when 
they are meant to be most evasive, 
what it was that made his company in- 
expressibly fascinating and tickling to 
Lord Sefton. One can understand also 
how what was amusing to the idle and 
curious observer was very much the re- 
verse of amusing to those who were 
pieces inthe game. ‘“ Empson,” writes 
Macaulay, to the much-tried editor, in 
1838, ‘‘ has hinted to me that Brougham 
has been plaguing you. Really that man 
is the devil.” Brougham was always 
plaguing poor Mr. Napier. To make 
matters worse, the Whig leaders and 
their set were crying out against his 
subserviency to Brougham, at the very 
time when Brougham was sending him 
prayers for his emancipation from the 
thraldom of “ that vile clique,” threat- 
ening to start a rival journal, and 
warning him in page upon page that it 
was certain ruin to the Review to allow 
it to be made the organ of a party. 
This from the man who, when he was 
Lord Chancellor, insisted that all the 
political articles in the Review must be 
written by himself! Mr. Napier’s 
letters of protest and remonstrance 
sometimes reveal a state of mind 
bordering on desperation. But he 
stuck manfully to his work, and suc- 
ceeded in keeping a hook in the nose 
of his leviathan. If it was a hard task 
to found the Edinburgh Review, it was 
a much harder task, as this volume of 
correspondence proves, to save it from 
disruption when it had reached the 
height of its prosperity. 


Wituiam Minto. 











NEEDLEWORK IN THE GERMAN SCHOOLS. 


A year or two ago the leading journals 
made great mention of the excellence 
of some needlework sent from Ger- 
many which was said to be done by 
school-children ; and, we were led to 
believe, by those attending the ordi- 
nary schools for the working classes 
—the “ Volksschulen.” 

Now a long residence in Gone 
during which I had had unusual oppor- 
tunities of observing all classes of 
schools, had shown me the impossibility 
of this being the case, and last year, 
at a school inspection in a London 
district where the subject was intro- 
duced, I raised my voice against such a 
misconception. As I was about to travel 
and then spend the winter in Switzer- 
land, I offered to visit some schools, 
see what was really done in them, and 
bring back a few samples of their 
needlework. ThisI did, and on my re- 
turn my friends were much interested 
in my specimens and descriptions of 
what I had seen. My inspection of these 
German schools had to be delayed till 
the spring, as they were all closed for 
the autumn holidays when first I left 
home. 

Having heard during the winter 
that the Swiss elementary schools 
were far superior to the German, and 
that much information might be gained 
by an inspection, I decided to extend 
my original plan and begin with them. 
The. system of teaching needlework, 
reading, and arithmetic, was what I 
chiefly wished to inquire into. The 
following is an account of the success 
which attended me. 

At the end of March I made a 
beginning at B——, a large town of 
German Switzerland. Armed with a 
letter of introduction from a German 
Professor, I went to the School In- 
spector. (A Swiss School Inspector 
is a charming functionary, very unlike 


some of his German brethren of the 
same order.) It was at the end of 
the school-year, and his room at the 
large girls’ school was filled with 
parents entering the names of their 
children who had reached the required 
school age. Boys had to be over six, 
the girls over seven years old. Two 
or three papers, one of them a certi- 
ficate of vaccination, had to be shown 
for each child. Rich and poor alike 
were treated with the greatest cour- 
tesy ; the only thing to be noticed was 
that there was a pleasanter ring in the 
old gentleman’s voice when he had to 
ask if it were “ein Miadel.” He gave 
a ready consent to my seeing the 
schools, and took me to a master whom 
he begged to give me any help I might 
want, This gentleman told me a little 
of the plan of teaching, and said there 
were about 400 girls, from all classes 
of the community, ages 7 to lI, 
formed into four classes, with 
divisions a, b, c, d, as required, fifty 
to sixty in a division. The subjects 
taught were reading, writing and 
arithmetic, Scripture, singing and 
work, the unvarying length of a lesson 
being, as in Germany, an hour. He 
advised my taking the classes in order, 
beginning from the lowest, and went 
with me to a teacher and arranged 
with her for me to commence at 8 a.m. 
the next day, as it was the hour for 
arithmetic. I arrived punctually, just 
as the lesson was about to begin. It 
was the last week in the school-year, 
which enabled the teacher to show me 
how much had been learnt. For an 
hour she tried very cleverly to keep 
up the children’s attention by letting 
them count, first the even, then the 
uneven numbers up to 100, backwards 
and forwards; then by adding and 
subtracting up to twenty. It may 
have been they had so well learnt 
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what they were taking that the con- 
stant repetition had become tedious, 
but there was certainly a great look 
of weariness in the faces of the more 
intelligent before the lesson was over. 
When it was finished, I had the class- 
book to look at, in which each teacher 
has to enter every lesson he or she 
gives, with the exact subject of it, and 
also any remarks, It is inspected 
every week. One remark went far 
to show what Swiss school attendance 
is. It was this: “A. G. returned 
this week having been away a month 
through illness.’ As far as I could 
see, she had been the only absentee 
for some time. “Several children 
have been complaining of headache,” 
was the remark of the week before. 
The cause had been found out and a 
remedy applied; an immense wet 
sponge was hanging before the hot 
air grating. 

From 1Va I went to IV4, and heard 
exactly the same lesson given by an- 
other teacher. The children were of 
the same age and standing. It was 
very interesting, as showing the differ- 
ence a more experienced teacher made. 
The first had been there four years, 
the second only one. The children 
could not help knowing the little 
expected of them, but there was a 
marked difference in the interest they 
showed. 

In the third, the first half of the 
lesson was employed in practising the 
multiplication table by means of the 
numerical frame or abacus. Then at 
the end of half an hour the children 
were ordered to get up and stand out 
from forms. Each form only held 
two. They were in four rows facing 
the master, and thus the children 
stood in eight rows, one behind the 
other. They were questioned in their 
“tables” up to 10 times 10, A girl 
giving a right answer was allowed to 
take her place again. It was nearly the 
end of the lesson before all were 
seated. The discipline was very good, 
no two voices being heard together. 

In the second and first classes, the 
first four simple rules were taken 
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most thoroughly, and the children 
well practised in them by mental 
arithmetic. By referring to a little 
book of the government regulations 
and requirements, it seemed to me 
that every child had fully reached the 
required standard. In contradistine- 
tion to German cramming, “ little and 
well” appears to be the Swiss motto 
for elementary schools. The defect in 
the system seems the hard and fast 
rules, no freedom either to teacher or 
child being allowed. The complaint 
used to be with us that the stupid were 
sacrified to the clever ; now the Swiss 
sacrifice the clever to the stupid. They 
have found the time required for the 
dullest brains to learn a given thing, 
and that time they force each child to 
take. It may be able to count or read 
when it comes to school, but none the 
less it must do the same as the others. 
I had noticed many bright little faces 
in the fourth, and asked a teacher 
whether the station of the parents did 
not make a good deal of difference, in 
regard to the intelligence of the chil- 
dren. “Oh yes!” was the reply, “in 
the lower classes, but it quite dis- 
appears in the upper.” It was said 
with great satisfaction. 

On studying them afterwards, I 
found she was right, there was no 
difference there, the bright ones had 
been depressed to the level which the 
dull ones had attained. Surely, an 
astounding mediocrity must in the end 
result from such a system ! 

In the elementary schools six hours 
a week are given to needlework and 
knitting. Knitting only is taught in 
the two lower, but even that is done 
by rule. In the fourth, from March 
to the end of August, plain knitting 
backwards and forwards. At the be- 
ginning of September, a stocking is to 
be begun. Inthe third only stocking- 
knitting. 

Sometimes the children knit quietly 
by themselves, but they must fre- 
quently do it together, stitch by stitch, 
while the teacher very slowly counts 
or beats time. Painfully monotonous 
it must be for a child who has well 
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mastered the work. At “one” the 
needle is put in, “two” the cotton 
goes over, “three” the stitch is made, 
and at “four” taken off the needle. 
In the second class—ages 9 to 10, 
needlework is begun. The children 
are provided with squares of canvas 
and red cotton, and the teacher has a 
large frame in a stand, on which coarse 
netting is stretched that represents 
the canvas. With a thick needle and 
thread in her hand she says, ‘‘ I take 
up two threads and pass over two;” 
and so on, suiting the action each time to 
the words until she has fully made the 
girls understand and copy her. That 
is a lesson in running. In due time 
hemming, stitching, cross-stitch and 
others are taken in the same way and 
the canvas is filled. Then the girls 
have each a piece of coarse calico given 
them on which they work, on the same 
principle of counting the stitches. So 
well has all been arranged, that the 
calico piece is exactly finished by the 
end of the year. By paying for the 
materials a girl is entitled to whatever 
she makes in the school. In the first 
class, each one has to make a calico 
chemise the size for an average girl in 
her eleventh year. All the girls in the 
class are in their eleventh year. As 
nature is not very accommodating, and 
will make her children of very different 
sizes, the chemises cannot be an equally 
good fit for all the fifty girls, but that 
is a secondary consideration, and the 
girls have the option of taking or 
leaving their work as it suits them. 
When a girl is eleven years old, her 
parents can choose whether they will 
keep her four or six years longer at 
school. If they choose six, she 
is draughted into a school answer- 
ing to the “hihere Tichterschulen ” 
of Germany; in the other case 
she goes to the ‘“ Secundarschule.” 
Here, in addition to the subjects taken 
in the “‘ Primar,” she will learn some 
geography, history, grammar, French, 
drawing, and natural history; and 
what she learns she will get to know 
thoroughly. A “ Secundar” was only 
separated from the “ Primar”’ by glass 


doors in the corridors. Herr Inspek- 
tor introduced me to the Rector, and 
I was able to be present at several 
most interesting lessons. The needle- 
work was under the management of a 
mistress who taught nothing else; she 
and her assistant taking a class of fifty 
together. It was the same method as 
in the Primar. So many different kinds 
of work to be done, and in the exact 
time, sometimes even the months 
mentioned when they were to be 
begun and finished. First Class— 
Fancy knitting, crochet and further 
practice in the plain work already 
learnt. Second—Knitting and crochet, 
button-holes, herring-boning and fancy 
stitches, but only on a piece of calico 
like a sampler. Zhird—A boy’s shirt, 
mending, darning, and above all cutting 
out, which the second class also learnt. 

One morning I went into the second 
just as sheets of brown paper, rules, 
and pencils were being distributed to 
the girls. A black board divided into 
centimetres was drawn out and on it 
a chemise chalked the full size for a 
child of six years old. The girls were 
required to make one in paper from 
the drawing, reducing the size two- 
thirds. The hem, slope, sleeves and 
different parts were all to be in right 
proportion and neatly tacked together. 
When finished the exact measurement 
of every part for the full size had to 
be written on the front, with the length 
of calico required. One little girl gave 
me hers. It was very nicely done and 
has been much admired. In the third 
class the children were shown how to 
take patterns from a fashion-book ; 
and I have a little frock, ‘‘ Princess” 
pattern, in white and pink silver 
paper, with kilting, quillings, pink 
bands, rows of paper buttons and 
pretty little pockets. It was beauti- 
fully done, and all by rule. 

The system at B may be a little 
overridden, but on the whole it works 
well, and is the only one I have seen 
deserving the name. In both Primar 
and Secundar, knitting takes up a great 
deal of the time, and altogether not 
much more than half as much is given 
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to needlework as with us, but the 
theory is so thoroughly taught that I 
believe the practical part may be taken 
up later in a way it could not be by an 
untaught girl. It is to be doubted if 
anything so purely mechanical can be 
taught too much. We let girls “do” 
needlework, but we rarely teach it; 
and the way that pupil-teachers, and 
even young mistresses now, sometimes 
hold their work shows how incom- 
petent they are. Many of our English 
children work very fairly, but as a 
rule it is only those whose mothers are 
good needlewomen and let them begin 
to do it before they go to school. Then 
the mere practice enables them to get 
on well and add to their knowledge of 
it. It is such children who often do 
the work for the inspectors and not 
the whole school. The mistress has to 
content herself with keeping the others 
employed and doing the best she can 
for them. In the absence of regular 
teaching, needlework is tiring and 
worrying to all parties concerned, or 
it is taken in the listless “don’t care” 
sort of way that any one who has seen 
much of schools knows quite well. 
Would it not be possible gradually to 
bring in systematic teaching? Much 
might be done: 1. If there were theo- 
retical classes at the Training Colleges, 
something in the style they are now 
adopting in Berlin, and if there were 
lady inspectors appointed for the 
needlework both for the Training 
Colleges and for the schools. They 
would require to be well-educated 
gentlewomen and not of the same class 
as the mistresses. 2. By making it 
obligatory for the children to be 
taught in classes; and, in a general 
way, for all in a class to do the same 
kind of work, which would enable a 
teacher to see by a glance if it were 
being properly held. 3%. All schools 
under one inspector or in a certain 
district should provide the same make 
of longeloths, calicoes, flannels, and 
other materials. It might then be 
possible to judge fairly of the merits 
of the different schools in regard to 
needlework ; but it is impossible while 
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one has suitable materials and the 
other has just the reverse. 4. By no 
longer allowing the children to bring 
home-work on certain days. It is 
ruinous to the efficiency of the schools 
and of but little benefit to the mothers, 
who would be more than compensated 
by beingallowed to have the school-work 
at the cost of the material. No outside 
work should be admitted. Ladies who 
have been accustomed to have their 
rougher work done at the village school 
can easily find poor women, too delicate 
for charing or field work, who would 
do it quicker and better. 

Some inspectors pay great attention 
to the needlework and may think no 
change is necessary. They give the 
mistresses a syllabus of what they 
expect from each “standard” and at 
the examination have specimens done 
in their presence. But in the case of 
a button-hole for instance, do they 
really know whether the proper num- 
ber of threads have been taken and the 
proper stitch observed throughout? I 
fear not, for I have had some button- 
holes worked before me in one such 
district and can only say my specimens 
were not worthy of their name. 

Not long ago I went to a school 
thus divided into standards. In one 
class the girls were sewing.. Their 
needles were stuck in, one might almost 
say, every way but the right, and 
the pupil-teacher had apparently as 
little idea that the one she was using 
ought to have gone in straight as any 
child present. 

But to revert to Switzerland. I had 
provided myself with a number of 
small pieces of moderately coarse long- 
cloth, on which I wished the girls to 
work for me, and had done a little 
piece of the different sorts of work to 
show what was wanted, At first the 
teachers protested no child ought to 
be expected to work on anything so 
fine, then good naturedly allowed some 
of them to try. All the girls took 
nearly an hour to do what was given 
them. The one who tried making 4 
few gathers and putting them into a 
band could not altogether manage it ; 
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the others got on very well with 
hemming, sewing, and button-holes. 
The specimens from other places 
abroad were far from being as good. 
When I came back to England, girls 
two and three years younger did some 
much better, and seldom took longer 
than a quarter of an hour for the 
given piece ; but these were the picked 
children such as I have been speak- 
ing of. 

Before leaving Switzerland, I crossed 
over the Rhine and visited the famous 
Beuggen Institution. The work I saw 
there was mending, a number of boys’ 
shirts had just been “looked over.” 
It was mostly firm, sensible work, 
exactly suited for the purpose, but 
rather too rough to give one an idea 
of what the girls were capable of 
doing. 

In the Grand Duchy of Hesse there 
was formerly as lax and primitive a 
system of teaching as can well be ima- 
gined. About two years ago a new one 
wasintroduced, which has raised a great 
feeling of dissatisfaction in the minds 
of people who are poor and consider 
they have a right to the help their 
children formerly gave them. Things 
used to go on in a delightfully make- 
shift fashion. In some places a very 
small school-house sufliced, as only 
half the children of the village were 
instructed at a time, and as a rule 
there was never any afternoon school. 
Now, the salaries of the masters 
have to be increased, for they may 
no longer hold the small parish- 
appointments that helped to eke out 
their incomes ; and new school-houses 
have to be built. The change is press- 
ing heavily on the people and they 
groan under it. Even the well-to-do 
and the clergy sympathize with their 
complaints. “I tell you what,” said 
a Pfarrer not long ago to some school 
commissioners who were urging on his 
parish the necessity of new schools, 
“you are driving the people to Social- 
Democracy.” 

No doubt it is hard to repair the 
neglect of years, but a change must 
have been somewhat required. One of 
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the things these good folks protest 
against is the introduction of needle- 
work into the schools as “ they cannot 
be brought to see the use of it.” The 
new system, being like the Prussian, 
only asks that two hours a week, and 
they may be consecutive, shall be 
devoted to it and to knitting. 
In many places the younger children 
have but one hour. I was not able to 
visit any of the schools, but it is easy 
to be seen that no very good specimens 
of work are at present likely to be had 
from thence. 

During my stay at a town farther 
down the Rhine, I called on the master 
of a very large mixed school, having 
formerly known him. He willingly 
promised to let me see all he could, 
but shook his head at doing it without 
permission. It was decided I must 
apply to the School Inspector. 

The Rathhaus was some distance 
from where I was staying, and I had 
to go two mornings in vain as Herr 
Inspektor was not there. At last I 
was advised to try his evening hour. 
On arriving there, I found the narrow 
corridor leading to his room lined with 
parents. There being no benches to 
sit on, and Herr Inspektor coming late, 
it was rather weary work. At last the 
great man appeared, pushing right and 
left, and talking to the people in a way 
that only a very small official could or. 
would do in England, I felt some- 
what as if my réle were that of a 
pauper at the mercy of a Mr. Bumble. 
We were admitted by turns, and those 
standing outside could hear the rough 
tones of the official and the supplicating 
voices of the mothers. No doubt this 
is only part of a system, however, for 
when my turn came, I was received 
very graciously, and easily obtained 
permission to visit any of the schools. 

I set to work by learning what I could 
of the general state of these schools. 
I found those of the Roman Catholics 
were superior to the Protestant; the 
buildings of the former were large and 
good, while thoseof the latter were often 
small, and the accommodation in them 
insufficient, One class-room where 
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there were about 70 children was so 
small and stuffy I could hardly remain 
in it, yet I was told several of the 
children were absent. (In Germany 
70 is about the average for one unaided 
teacher, but government makes no ob- 
jection to 80. No pupil-teachers or 
even monitors are allowed.) Several of 
the children looked old and miserable, 
many with lines on their foreheads. 
One could hardly believe they were 
within reach of good country air. 

In these Volksschulen the girls take 
no less than fifteen subjects, among 
the number “ Raumlehre.” Raumlehre 
is a simple kind of practical geometry 
and mensuration. I was present but 
once where it was taught, and then 
only for a few minutes, As far as I 
recollect, a girl marked out a rhomboid 
on the blackboard, and a boy came up 
and worked out the number of centi- 
metres it contained. They have a little 
drawing, a little of what the Germans 
call mathematical geography, in fact 
a little of everything except arith- 
metic. A good deal of time, four 
hours a week, is devoted to that. It 
is the strong point in the Volksschulen. 
In the higher schools for girls it is, 
we should consider, much neglected. 
A thorough good knowledge of it is 
unnecessary, and Algebra and Euclid 
are considered quite beyond woman’s 
intellect. 

I was present at several of the les- 
sons in the lower schools. In one the 
girls worked out the examples in a 
wonderfully quick time, but with a 
feverish and strained attention. It 
was all mental. They had to divide 
61 by 7, 9, &e.—to multiply 9 x 854, 
and 4 x 8,',, and other like examples. 
At the end of the hour the teacher 
gave a number to be prepared at home. 
But somehow what is learnt is very 
soon forgotten. I have never known 
a German servant able to make the 
ordinary calculations of daily life as 
well as most English servants. Once 
away from school an ordinary girl 
never opens any book but her 
“Gesangbuch,” nor does anything 
in the way of work except knit her 
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own stockings. Her school-life over, 
she is turned out into the world to 
earn her own living, and knitting is 
the one thing she will ever use of all 
she has been taught. As to education 
in the proper sense of the word she 
has had none. For eight years she 
has been grinding away in an impas- 
sive uncomprehending way and knows 
as little of practical life as a girl with 
us who has never been out of a District 
School. She is so unfitted for service 
that people are coming to the conclusion 
it is less trouble to do the work them- 
selves than to teach her, and the pro- 
posal sometimes made in joke here of 
being one’s own servant is fast be- 
coming the accepted order of things in 
Germany. The crowds of servants out 
of place in Frankfort alone, spoken of 
not long ago in the newspapers, is one 
proof of it. Of course hundreds do 
begin again, forget all they have pre- 
viously learnt, and in the hands of 
mistresses who are never weary of 
telling, and who require no brains in 
their servants, become hardworking 
domestic machines. It is impossible 
to help endorsing the opinion of them 
given by the author of German Home 
Life. 

But in regard to the needlework in 
these schools. It was poor indeed and 
dirty beyond description. Several 
teachers said, that such as I wanted it 
was impossible to have done ; very few 
would let the girls try. Each child is 
allowed to bring from home whatever 
she or her mother likes to have done, 
without any reference to its being use- 
ful or suitable for her to learn on. A 
girl of fourteen may have an old 
duster to hem, and a younger one who 
uses her needle for the first time some 
fine piece of work only fit for an expe- 
rienced hand. But here again it may 
be as well to describe one particular 
school. In the one I will refer to there 
were 60 girls in the first class the day 
I was there. Their ages were twelve 
to fourteen. Some were knitting, 2 
few were doing crochet, the others 
attempting plain work. One girl aged 
thirteen who had never done any, not 
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even knowing how to stick in her 
needle properly, had an elaborately 
scalloped baby’s bib, round which 
she was to fell some soft braid. 
Another was to run some tucks in a 
baby’s petticoat. There were several 
others to whom the mistress was 
attending and a whole row of knitters 
waiting to have dropped stitches 
picked up. The harassed mistress, an 
experienced teacher of twenty years 
standing, was doing her best to keep 
order, fit work, and explain things to 
me, all at the same time. She pojnted 
out four girls who could do some 
hemming. I set them to work and 
then picked up stitches, tacked work 
and otherwise helped, until things 
were a little to rights and there was 
time for a few minutes’ conversation. 
I began by saying to the mistress what 
a pity it seemed that some system was 
not observed, and some at least of the 
work prepared beforehand; but evi- 
dently in her eyes no change was 
required ; she was quite taken aback 
at my questioning the wisdom of 
Government arrangements, and one 
answer she gave was that it would be 
in direct opposition to the rules, a 
child’s work was purposely fixed and 
tacked before her eyes that she might 
benefit by seeing how it was done. 
An excellent theory, from the land of 
theories ! But how about the practical 
working of this one? 

No one will argue that it is possible 
to teach even half a dozen girls with- 
out giving them individual attention, 
if no two are doing the same thing. 
Well! here are sixty girls variously 
employed, and one hour of one person’s 
time'to be divided amongst them. That 
is but one minute for each, not de- 
ducting the few lost in beginning and 
leaving off work, yet the teacher is to 
prepare all the work in the children’s 
presence. Would any practical people 
expect much from such arrangements ? 
I asked how it was, if girls had been 
eight years constantly at school, some 
of them could not work at all. I do 
not remember what answer I received, 
but can vouch for the fact. 
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At the end of the hour my little 
bits of hemming were brought to me. 
They had been done by the best wor- 
kers, I have everywhere stipulated for 
that. The longest piece done was not 
more than four inches. They are the 
dirtiest and worst of my specimens. 

The German Government aims high, 
far higher than the Swiss. It not only 
proposes that a girl shall be taught 
needlework, but—“ as itis aneflicacious 
method of accustoming a girl to habits 
of active usefulness and of promoting 
a sense of order, economy and pro- 
priety in dress,” a most comprehensive 
plan is laid down for her to follow, 
through which ‘‘she shall be qualified 
to cut out and make every kind of 
useful work for an ordinary house- 
hold.” 

It is quite plain that the government 
expects a large tale of bricks, and does 
not give the straw. Fortunately, or 
unfortunately as the case may be, it is 
accommodating enough not to have 
days of real reckoning, so it has not 
yet discovered any deficiencies. 

All districts in Prussia are not in 
quite such a bad case as I have de- 
seribed above. Local authorities are 
allowed some latitude if they choose 
to apply for it, and may vary the rules 
under special permission. There are 
teachers devoted to their work and 
battling earnestly against the prevail- 
ing system of cramming. One of the 
places I visited was a large manu- 
facturing town. I saw three schools, 
and in one was present at two of the 
best lessons I have ever heard given 
anywhere. The children were intel- 
ligent and healthy looking, and they 
did their work with ease. The dis- 
cipline was perfect ; the children were 
under great restraint, yet did not seem 
to know it. And theirs was the only 
good reading I had heard in any Ger- 
man school. It was quite equal to 
Swiss reading, and that is saying a 
good deal. I have since found out 
that the teacher is greatly respected 
and has done much for the cause of 
education. He is the author of several 
educational works and has long raised 
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his voice against the bad reading to be 
met with in the Volksschulen. The 
reading in Germany is as weak a point 
as it is with us. But perhaps it is 
better here to give the opinion of the 
Germans themselves rather than my 
own. The master to whom I have 
referred, Herr Rektor D., mentions 
it in one of his books in which he also 
speaks of what he has been able to 
effect. During a conversation be- 
tween some pastors and school in- 
spectors, the question had arisen as 
to how much ought to be required 
from a boy entering a Training Col- 
lege, if he had been educated at a 
Volksschule. This master instanced 
good reading as one of the three things 
he should demand. 

He goes on: “In the greater part 
of what I said they agreed with me, 
but upon my asserting that one might 
reasonably expect good reading from a 
good national school, a smile of incre- 
dulity was to be seen on all their faces, 
plainly showing what they thought. I 
understood it well, and hastened to add, 
not reading @ Ja Tieck, but simply 
a clear, well-emphasised and fluent 
style of rendering a passage. But 
this limitation was not accepted, the 
incredulous smile remained, and one 
after another gave the opinion that as 
far as his experience went, there was 
no school that would come up to my 
expectations in that respect, on the 
contrary, they were far behind, for 
the most part very far behind them.” 
However, the Herr Rektor has not 
only brought a better order of things 
into his own school, but in a great 
measure into the whole neighbourhood. 
He has also set himself against Rawm- 
lehre for girls, and in that district 
Government sanctions the elder girls 
having four hours a week for needle- 
work and knitting. The girls in his 
school have only a needlewoman from 
the town to teach them, so there is an 
absence of all system, but the speci- 
mens I have of the work are the best 
of those from Germany. 

I spoke of having visited the Beuggen 
Institution. It was at the time of its 
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inspection by the Baden authorities. 
The reading there was wonderfully 
good, and I had an opportunity of 
seeing a little of how the result was 
arrived at. It seems that the great 
point is, not that the children shall 
read much, but that they shall learn 
to think of what they are doing from 
the very first. In one of the lowest 
classes a little boy in reading three 
short words put the emphasis on the 
wrong one. Herr Direktor Zeller, son 
of the founder of the Institute, imme- 
diately made him stop, and try to 
think what was to be said, and with 
the most unwearying patience made 
him try, or let the others say it, until 
the poor little fellow managed to get 
it right. He seemed to have been 
frightened at all the committee looking 
at him. There was not another child 
in the class that did not know where 
the fault lay,—a rather different state 
of things from ours, where knowing 
all the words is called reading. At an 
inspection I was at last spring in the 
neighbourhood of London, a large class 
of boys and girls were to read to the 
Inspector’s Assistant. A boy began : 
“The po-ta-to in its native soil.— 
America is small and not fit to be 
eaten.”’ “ Oh, stop! try again,” said the 
teacher, jokingly. ‘I thought you were 
going to tell me about the potato, not 
about America.”’ The boy read it again 
exactly in the same way. I glanced 
down the whole class and saw that not 
one of the faces showed that the chil- 
dren knew what was meant when he 
was again told he was wrong. How- 
ever, the assistant, who was evidently 
an experienced teacher, soon brought 
them to understand, and then they 
were all much amused. But every 
child must have read that lesson some 
dozen times. The fact of one boy 
making such a mistake was not to 
be wondered at; he might have been 
shy or stupid ; but that not one of the 
children could discover the mistake 
was somewhat startling. 

To try and make children imitate 
the teacher’s reading, particularly if he 
happens to bea pupil-teacher and 
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likely to give an exaggerated emphasis, 
or to deliver the sentence, instead of 
reading it, is, to say the least, not al- 
ways a safe experiment, and one it 
would require caution in using ; but to 
teach a child to understand what he 
reads is something quite different. We 
do not want mannerism, but we do 
want sense. 

The reading was excellent at B . 
At the beginning of one of the lessons 
there I thought what model little girls 
were before me, for they kept their 
eyes so attentively fixed on their books. 
However, I soon found out the reason ; 
before more than a dozen lines had been 
read, the books were closed, and one 
girl after another had to repeat some- 
thing of what they had read. Ques- 
tions were asked, little anecdotes told 
to illustrate the subject, and the piece 
read over again before going on farther, 
sometimes by the master, sometimes 
by one of the girls. Only a few 
read, but all were interested and 
engaged. 

Before concluding, I must again 
touch on the subject of the needle- 
work, 

For the last few years the Germans 
have become conscious of the way in 
which it has been neglected, and have 
established a few schools, principally 
in Berlin, where teachersare trained and 
required to pass a government exami- 
nation before taking situations. But 
these teachers are only for middle-class 
schools. These Training Schools have 
also special classes for children. It 
may have been from them that the 
much vaunted work came. I visited 
one such school and saw a class of 
little girls at work, and also the pupils 
preparing for their examination. The 
latter had to do some knitting, crochet, 
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embroidery, plain work and the much- 
talked-of German darning, which is 
really only weaving by hand with 
needle and thread. A perfect mistress. 
of it might make the pattern of any 
kitchen table-cloth, but -it is not pos- 
sible to imitate damask. The pupils 
are obliged to show nine different pat- 
terns darned into a piece of coarse 
linen. It is very ingenious, but when 
I heard from one lady that if she 
worked very hard, she hoped to get 
the nine done at the end of three 
weeks, the unpractical side of German 
teaching seemed to me again to show 
itself. Fancy an English girl of 
eighteen, just come from school, being 
set to darn a kitchen table-cloth with 
half a dozen holes in it, and after 
three days hard work, finishing one of 
them. I am afraid by that time her 
mother would have lost all patience, 
and certainly would not let her at- 
tempt the rest. 

There are many points connected 
with the middle-class schools I should 
have liked to bring forward, but for 
the present enough has been said to 
prove that the German system of edu- 
cation is not a very safe one to follow. 
. There is one thing more. The Ger- 
mans sometimes affirm that we think 
more highly of Goethe than they do. 
Be that as it may, we shall do well to 
remember his warning. He told his 
countrymen that they would be 

“ Over-taught and under-educated.” 

Certainly the women are so, An- 
other of their favourite conceits is that 
they understand and study Shake- 


speare more than we do. Yet they 
have not realized that 


‘‘Thoughts are but dreams till their effect 
be tried.” 


Fanny Heats. 











THe question of railway communica- 
tion between the Mediterranean Sea 
and the Persian Gulf has long occupied 
the attention of many practical men 
both in the world of commerce and in 
that of politics, but hitherto specula- 
tors and investors have been deterred 
from attempting the work owing toa 
fear of losing their money through 
the maladministration of the Turkish 
Empire, a fear which, now that Eng- 
land has undertaken the protection of 
the Asiatic Provinces on the condition 
that their administration should be 
reformed, ought to be deemed ground- 
less, Many routes have been proposed, 
but though none present obstacles as 
great as those that have been already 
successfully overcome in various parts 
of the world, the only one which at 
the present time would prove remune- 
rative to its constructors is that whose 
course I will endeavour briefly to trace, 

Other lines have to traverse moun- 
tain ranges, waterless plains, or tracts 
of country inhabited only by the wan- 
dering Bedouins, where labour would 
be costly, and where the local traffic 
would not be sufficient to constitute 
the main source of revenue, without 
which it is rare indeed that a railway 
can be depended upon to pay its way. 

The best line, in my opinion, would 
be that which, starting from the Me- 
diterranean port of Tripoli, would 
pass by the great commercial centres 
of Aleppo, Orfa, Mardin, Mosul, and 
Baghdad, and have its eastern termi- 
nus, for the present, at the port of 
Bushire on the Persian Gulf. 

Other ports on the Mediterranean 
have been proposed as termini for the 
line, but after carefully weighing their 
respective merits, none, I believe, can 
at all compete with Tripoli. In this 
matter I have changed my opinion, as 
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at different times I have been an advo- 
cate for both Latakiah and Ayas Bay. 
This, however, was before I had visited 
Tripoli and seen the admirably easy 
path from that town to the plains 
around Homs. 

El Arish, Tyre, Sidon, Beirut, Lata- 
kiah, El Ruad, Seleucia, Iskanderiin, 
and Ayas have all had arguments ad- 
vanced in their favour, but to all 
objections apply, though not in each 
case with equal force. 

El Arish is so far south that a line 
thence would have to pass through 
desert and arid plains, where for the 
greater portion of the year no water 
could be obtained, and when that 
necessary of life is to be found, the 
country is overrun by the Aneizah and 
Djebel Shammar tribes of Arabs, who 
here, even more entirely removed from 
the authority of any government than 
they are in their northern pastures, 
would feel themselves at liberty to 
obstruct any works which might seem 
even remotely to threaten their dearly- 
prized freedom. 

Tyre has been advocated by no less 
an authority than Captain Burton; 
but though in most matters I would 
bow to him as to a master, I must 
differ from him in this. The old 
port of Tyre in its palmiest days was 
only fit for the war-galleys of that 
age and for merchantmen which, pre- 
sumably from the coins and sculp- 
tures, were the forerunners of the 
Arab dhow, and could scarcely have 
even then accommodated one of our 
modern steamers. This port, such as 
it was, has been ruined by the moat 
constructed by Alexander the Great 
when he took and destroyed the town. 
The line would lead in the interior 
through an unproductive country which 
would scarce supply the necessary 
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water for the locomotive, and where 
the local traffic would be almost xii. 

Sidon has a small harbour, but it is 
open to northerly and north-westerly 
winds, and is not of sufficient capacity 
for such an important port as the Me- 
diterranean terminus of a line joining 
the East to the West would become. 
The country behind Sidon is moun- 
tainous, and presents great engineer- 
ing difficulties. 

Beirut is cut off from the interior by 
the range of the Lebanon, and any 
attempt to form a port there would 
involve an immense outlay. .It has 
attained its present importance and 
magnitude owing to a series of for- 
tuitous occurrences. The debarkation 
of the French troops in 1860 led, 
though indirectly, to the construction 
of the only road worthy of the name 
in Asiatic Turkey, viz., the French 
road across the mountains from Beirut 
to Damascus, which is how thronged 
by tourists of every nation and degree, 
and makes Beirut the most frequented 
of all Syrian ports. 

Latakiah has an ancient port, but, 
iike all other ancient ports on the 
coast, it is small and silted up. The 
construction of a railroad across the 
mountains behind Latakiah could only 
be effected by a large expenditure of 
time and labour, and necessarily of 
capital, Another bay which might 
otherwise have perhaps answered as a 
port for Latakiah is barred by danger- 
ous reefs. 

El Ruad, more a small roadstead 
than a port, is sheltered by an island, 
and considerable works would be re- 
quired in order to fit it for the purpose 
of a port of embarkation and debarka- 
tion of mails and passengers. A range 
of mountains would again have to be 
passed in.this case as well as in that 
of Latakiah. 

Seleucia, the ancient port of Antioch, 
might no doubt be very easily dredged 

out, and a line to Aleppo would not 
have to encounter very steep gradients, 
but the Nahr el Asy (Orontes) must 
be so often bridged that, flowing as it 
does in a deep, narrow valley, at many 
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places a mere gorge, it would cost as 

much to construct this line as if the 

passage to Aleppo were barred by a 

severe range of mountains. I have 

heard the number of bridges estimated 

as high as sixteen in the first seven- 

and-twenty miles, and all of these 

would be works of considerable diffi- 
culty to the engineer. 

Alexandretta or Iskanderfin pos- 
sesses a fine roadstead, but no harbour, 
and is by all authorities admitted to be 
the most unhealthy point on the coast. 
Some say that draining the marshes 
would render it healthy, and that this 
can be done easily and cheaply ; others, 
and notably Mr. Barker, who may be 
considered the best informed authority, 
thinks that this operation would be 
costly, and, when completed, of little 
use, owing to the peculiar atmospheric 
conditions prevailing during a great 
part of the year, induced by the con- 
figuration of the mountains surround- 
ing most of the bay. To reach Aleppo 
from Iskanderfin, the Beilan Pass 
must be crossed, an engineering work 
of no mean difficulty, and which would 
either require a tunnel of enormous 
length or a mountain railway. The 
former would be costly in construction, 
and the latter, as far as our experience 
goes at present, would entail such an 
expenditure of motive power, as to be 
only worked at a loss for a heavy 
goods traffic. 

Ayas Bay, which lies opposite Iskan- 
derfin, is the best natural port at pre 
sent existing on this coast, but a long 
detour would be necessary, and very 
severe mountains would have to be 
passed ere Aintab, the first objective 
point of a line leaving Ayas, could be 
reached, so that the cost would be even 
greater than by the Beilan Pass from 
Iskanderiin. 

Tripoli (Tarabulus es Shams) pos- 
sesses more natural advantages and 
fewer disadvantages than any of the 
above ports, and is also nearer to Fa- 
magusta than any except E] Ruad and 
Latakiah. The whole line to Aleppo 
would pass through a grain-producing 
country, of which a fair proportion is 
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now cultivated, and which before the 
days of the Mohammedan domination 
was thickly populated, and studded 
with prosperous towns. Tripoli at 
present has a magnificent roadstead 
which offers enormous facilities for 
the construction of a port of almost 
any magnitude ; indeed the size of the 
port need only be limited by financial 
considerations. The trade of the place 
is even now considerable, and had it 
the advantage of a railway, it would 
at once absorb all that of Iskandertin, 
Antioch, and Latakiah, and a great 
portion of that of Beirut. 

After leaving the plains which 
fringe the sea, the hills between it 
and the level country around Homs 
can easily be crossed by the Wadys 
Kara Chibok and Eyne Soody as far 
as the small, lovely, and fertile plain 
of the Bukeidé. After passing the 
Bukeia, the country for the first three 
miles would present some difficulty, 
but nothing that can be compared 
with any part of the mountainous 
tracts traversed by the other routes ; 
indeed the only difficulty which pre- 
sented itself to me at Hadeedy when 
passing this piece of country, was to 
decide which of the numerous wadys 
intersecting it could be most easily 
utilised to bring the line from the 
lower level of the Bukeia to that 
place. 

After Hadeedy no engineering diffi- 
culty whatever presents itself till the 
crossing of the Orontes at Rusta, 
about fourteen miles north of Homs. 
The old Roman road descended into 
the narrow valley, and again rose out 
of it after crossing the river by gra- 
dients too steep for the ordinary loco- 
motive, and it would probably be 
necessary to construct a viaduct five 
hundred yards long and fifty feet 
high at the highest point on the 
southern side, and a cutting of half a 
mile in length, and from fifty to sixty 
feet deep, at its commencement, run- 
ning to nothing at its termination on 
the northern side. 

From Rusta to Aleppo there is no 
difficulty worth mentioning; in some 


places bridges over small torrent beds 
and streams would be necessary; in 
others, small detours made to avoid 
steep gradients, and occasionally an 
incline of from one in two hundred to 
one in one hundred and fifty, and 
perhaps one or two short cuttings. 

From Aleppo to the Euphrates, at 
the embouchure of the Nahr Sadschur; 
the greater portion would be qnite 
level, and the remainder over two 
gentle elevations in the plain shortly 
before arriving at Mombedj (Hiera- 
polis), and nearly the whole distance 
through wheat-producing districts. To 
cross the Euphrates a bridge would be 
required, but as there is at present a 
camel ford, although the bridge would 
be of considerable length, there would 
be no great engineering difficulty ; in- 
deed, the foundations of the piers (or 
the piles) on which the bridge would 
be supported, might mostly be built 
(or driven) on the islands which divide 
the river and are dry during the 
greater portion of the year. 

Once the Euphrates is crossed, and 
fifteen miles of slightly hilly country 
passed through (by making trifling de- 
tours, and increasing the distance 
travelled to twenty miles, all earth- 
works may be avoided), a level plain 
brings us to Haran, situated about 
twenty miles from the important com- 
mercial centre of Orfa. 

To reach Orfa, a divergence from the 
direct line might be made, or a short 
branch line run off, if it should be 
deemed more advisable; but all is 
quite level as far as Khan Medscheri, 
where some very low hills divide the 
plains of Haran from the great north- 
ern plain of Mesopotamia. Nowhere 
do these hills offer any serious obsta- 
cles, and they only extend for a dis- 
tance of ten miles or thereabouts. 
Once on the great plains there are 
no works whatever required to reach 
Mosul, except bridging a few small 
streams from ten to twenty feet in 
width, at one place near Ischill Agha, 
where either a detour should be made, 
or earthworks constructed of mode- 
rate size, for a distance of seven miles, 


























and for the last few miles close to 
Mosul, where some very slight works 
might be necessary. The whole dis- 
tance between Aleppo and Mosul is 
three hundred and forty miles, over 
nearly the whole of which food and 
water are easily obtainable, and judg- 
ing from the geological formation, in 
no place should water be more than 
eighty feet below the surface, in most 
places much less, and the rock being a 
soft limestone, much of the character 
of madrepore, wells might easily be 
sunk where requisite. 

From Mosul the best route to Bagh- 
dad is by the right bank of thé Tigris, 
both for physical and political reasons. 
‘The distance as the line should run is 
two hundred miles, and over the 
greater distance, little beyond laying 
the rails and ballasting the line would 
be required. Crossing the Tigris by a 
bridge of two hundred yards in length, 
the irrigated and alluvial soil should 
be skirted, and the line pass near 
Haweizeh (not far from Persepolis), 
where some small bridges would be 
required, as would also be a larger one 
across the Kariin. The Persian Gulf 
should be approached near Dilam, and 
thence to Bushire the coast line ap- 
proximately followed. Besides these 
bridges, the only heavy piece of work 
between Baghdad and Bushire would 
be the construction of a viaduct across 
the neck of land connecting the penin- 
sula, on which Bushire stands, with 
the mainland, as it is overflowed to a 
depth of two or three feet during high 
tides ; but this viaduct would be very 
easy to construct, and should not cost 
much. The harbour of Bushire, if a 
portion of the bar were dredged away 
to enable steamers to cross it, would 
be an admirable one for mail steamers, 
as there is thirty feet of water along- 
side the walls of the town, where a 
quay might be made and the railway 
station built, so that the trains might 
actually run alongside the steamers, 

The whole length of this line is 
scarcely more than twelve hundred 
miles—twelve hundred and eight as 
nearly as I can judge—and in no part 
No. 239,—yoL, Xu. 
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of the world does a country offer so 
few obstacles to the construction of a 
railway as the route here sketched 
out. 

Many, I know, say that a line across 
Asiatic Turkey would be useless to us, 
that the Suez Canal, and if that were 
blocked up, the Cape route, is amply 
sufficient for all the wants both of 
Great Britain and her Eastern de- 
pendencies. I for one am decidedly 
of an opposite opinion, and consider 
that whatever will tend to improve 
our communications with the East, and 
lessen the time required for mails from 
London to reach the Indian railway 
system, will also tend to render our 
government of India more easy and 
economical, and improve our commer- 
cial relations to the mutual advantage 
of both peoples. 

It is very easy to say that the 
electric telegraph forestals all postal 
communication; so it may, but the 
cost of transmission of telegrams, and 
the liability—a remote one, I grant— 
of cables being out of order, will 
always render the rapid carriage of 
mails advantageous. <A telegram from 
Bombay may arrive in London in 
a few hours, containing important 
news; a word may be misspelt, or 
something else may happen to pre- 
vent its being acted on, till nearly 
three weeks afterwards a letter ar- 
rives bringing details which could not 
be supplied by telegram, and the oppor- 
tunity for a successful speculation may 
be lost. The new contract with the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company will 
somewhat lessen the time, bringing 
Bombay within seventeen days of 
London; and perhaps by better ar- 
rangements, and increasing still further 
the speed of the steamers, this might 
be reduced to fourteen or fifteen days. 

By the line proposed, Karachi, 
which is now in connection with the 
Indian railway system, ought to be 
reached in eight days, or a little 
more—two hundred hours has been 
calculated on by using fast steamers 
in the Mediterranean and Persian 
Gulf, and with an average of thirty 

EE 
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miles an hour on the railway. This 
does not seem an excessive speed, and 
might easily be surpassed. In all bill 
transactions and questions of rates of 
exchange, such a decrease in the time 
occupied by the mails would be equiva- 
lent to a large increase of capital, not 
perhaps so much as was caused by the 
opening of the Suez Canal for the 
transit of the merchandise of the 
world, but still to an extent that 
would very considerably benefit the 
English merchant. 

We should now consider what the 
cost of such a line ought to be, but at 
the present time, until the question of 
gauge is settled, it would be impossible 
to do so otherwise than roughly. Some 
advocates of the line are in favour of 
the Indian gauge of 66 inches, hoping 
that the line may be continued to 
India; others are in favour of the 
English and Continental gauge of 
56°5 inches, thinking that it will be 
connected with the European system 
before the Indian; others again con- 
sider both of these too large and costly, 
and the connection with either system 
still so far off, that it would be better 
to adopt either the métre gauge or the 
2 feet 10 inches of the small gauge 
Irish railways. 

All of these have their respective 
advantages and disadvantages, the two 
larger, as already mentioned, being 
considered by some people too costly 
undertakings to prosper in an im- 
poverished and struggling country ; 
whilst, on the other hand, it is argued 
that on a narrow-gauge line the neces- 
sary speed for the transmission of mails 
could not be maintained. 

As the line appeals to the support of 
the British public mainly as a new 
mail-route to India, it is almost cer- 
tain that either the Indian or Conti- 
nental gauge will be chosen. Although, 
I say, it appeals to the British public 
mainly as a new mail-route to India, 
I am not personally of opinion that 
the shortening of the time of transport 
of mails will be the only or the greatest 

advantage to be derived from this line. 

If we choose the 56°5 inches gauge, 


we find it usually estimated - that 
through a country presenting no great 
physical difficulties, and where land is 
moderately cheap, a single line can be 
completed, and supplied with neces- 
sary rolling-stock, stations, «&c., for 
10,0007. a mile. In Turkey in Asia 
and Persia the land would be ac- 
quired for nothing, and therefore the 
whole cost of the line from end to end 
should not exceed 12,000,000/.; the 
construction and improvement of 
ports at the termini might be calcu- 
lated at another 2,000,000/., raising 
the whole cost of the project to 
14,000,0007._ This is, I consider, a 
very liberal estimate, and as soon as 
the line has been completely and 
exactly surveyed, so that working 
estimates may be formed, I believe it 
will be found far in excess of what is 
required, 

Capitalists object to investing their 
money in Turkish dominions without a 
guarantee, on the plea that the Govern- 
ment is very unsettled, and that their 
money is not secure; all these gentle- 
men look to the British Government 
to become the guarantor of their money, 
and the British Government very natu- 
rally does not see its way to meeting 
their wishes. The rate of interest ex- 
pected is about 3} per cent—not a very 
large amount, but still not to be lightly 
risked in the present depressed state 
of trade. 

The only way to remove the objec- 
tions of both parties is to show that 
by a little arrangement no guarantee 
would be necessary, or even if it were 
still asked for, no risk would be in- 
curred by the British tax-payer. 

It is well known that the Turkish 
Empire has so far progressed in 
civilisation as to become bankrupt, 
and that therefore her pledges are 
well-nigh worthless ; but nevertheless 
the dominions still remaining to the 
Sultan comprise some of the most 
fertile regions on the face of the globe, 
which would, under happier auspices, 
once more become one of the great 
granaries of the world. At present 
bribery and corruption are rampant 
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throughout the land, and a very small 
proportion of the money collected as 
taxes really reaches the treasury at 
Constantinople. 

Without great pressure and influence 
being brought to bear on the clique at 
head-quarters who really rule, who- 
ever may be the nominal ministers, 
nothing can be done, If this could 
be properly managed, and the fol- 
lowing concessions made, the British 
Government might give a guarantee 
without any danger of a call being 
made on the British exchequer, and 
the promoters of the line would be 
sure of their interest. 

In order to guarantee the interest 
required, the customs of the ports of 
Syria and Palestine should be paid 
into the Bank of England to the 
credit of the Government. To insure 
their efficient collection it would be 
necessary to appoint a certain propor- 
tion of English officials, but, this done, 
there can be little doubt, judging from 
the analogous case of Cyprus, that 
these revenues would produce far more 
than they do at present. The customs 
of Baghdad and Basrah should also 
be included in this cession. There is, 
I know, nothing new in this idea, as 
the European supervision of all the 
customs of the Turkish Empire is a 
favourite scheme with those who pro- 
pose loans to the Sublime Porte. The 
cession in this case, however, would 
only be temporary, and cease when the 
line was open and in good working 
order, and other expenses paid, which 
will be mentioned hereafter: most 
probably the Turkish Government 
would, on seeing the good results of 
having honest officials, not only con- 
tinue those who had been already 
employed under this concession in 
their ports, but also extend the system 
to the rest of the Empire. 

These revenues should bé applied to 
the payment of four per cent on the 
capital subscribed, the British Govern- 
ment guaranteeing any deficiency, and 
repaying themselves any sums they 
might be out of pocket under this 
guarantee by these same revenues 
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after the railway was open, before 
again giving up the management of 
the custom-houses to the Porte. 

In return for this, all capital sub- 
scribed for the railway should also be 
paid into the bank which could give 
two per cent on such a deposit, and 
only paid out on the certificate of com- 
missioners appointed by England to 
superintend the construction of the 
railway, and whose especial duty it 
would be to see that the work was 
carried out rapidly and economically. 
Another aid to the formation of the 
line would be the remodelling of the 
system of corvée labour, by which at 
present every one is bound to give 
four days’ labour in the year to the 
Government for public works. The 
incidence of this is now most unfair, 
and only affects a very small portion 
of the inhabitants. The people who 
reside in the cities and towns are 
never called on to come out on corvée, 
and the outlying villages and semi- 
nomads boast that the Government 
dare not enforce it amongst them, so 
that the whole burthen at present is 
borne by the villagers lying round 
about the towns, who, when any e- 
JSorming Pasha has a scheme of his own 
to work out, are summoned and forced 
to labour without remuneration of any 
kind, not even being supplied with 
food sometimes for a month at a time. 
The four days’ labour of the whole 
population is a most barbarous and 
wasteful manner of doing any work, 
quite as much time being lost, if not 
more, by the people coming from and 
returning to their villages, whilst 
every man naturally schemes to shirk 
his work, and to do as little as pos- 
sible. It also affords opportunities 
for bribery, as the overseers, who are 
usually zaptiehs, are by no means 
incorruptible, and for a trifling sum 
will let the labourers depart; or, if 
more cunning, will first extort money 
from them on that plea, and after it 
is paid, still keep them to their task. 

The most feasible way to improve 
this state of affairs seems to be to 
commute this four days’ statutable 
EE 2 
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labour for a money payment ; a man’s 
hire varying from four to six piastres 
a day, besides liis bread, five shillings 
per annum would appear to be a fair 
amount. From a rough estimate of 
the population of the districts imme- 
diately benefited by the railway sucha 
tax would produce about a quarter of a 
million sterling. As this money would 
be directly applicable to the construc- 
tion of public works, it might be em- 
ployed in making the railway. At 
the same time, it would not be fair 
that this should go into the pockets 
of the shareholders—it, on the con- 
trary, should form a deferred stock, 
on which no interest should be paid 
during the construction of the railway, 
nor afterwards, until the ordinary 
stock should be paying four per cent. 
When once that occurs, the revenue 
above that amount should be employed 
to pay this deferred stock four per 
cent ; when both classes of stock are 
paying four per cent, any further profit 
should be divided proportionably be- 
tween the two. This deferred stock 
should be the property of the districts 
from which the tax was raised, and its 
proceeds should always be devoted to 
the public works of those districts. 

In addition to the above grants, the 
land required for the construction of 
the line, stations, workshops, habita- 
tions of the employés, warehouses, and 
all other necessary objects, should be 
granted free. Besides this, following 
the example of the United States of 
America, land for the distance of half- 
a-mile, or a mile, on each side of the 
track should also become the property 
of the company. Where, as in the 
vicinity of towns, this land is private 
property, this could not be done with- 
out hardship to the present proprietors, 
an equivalent amount of fertile land 
should be given as near as possible to 
the railroad. 

As all the country through which 
the railway would pass is capable of 
cultivation, this landed property would 
soon become of enormous value, and 
would, if means were adopted to have 
it properly settled, contribute im- 


mensely to the prosperity of the 
undertaking. 

Labourers for the construction of 
any work of such magnitude as is 
here proposed would flock in numbers 
(as they did to the Suez Canal) from 
the south of Europe eager for employ- 
ment, and it might be as well to induce 
the best of them to settle on the land, 
and introduce better methods of culti- 
vation than are at present in vogue 
among the peasantry. Although the 
country would not be suited for the 
immigration of English labourers, still, 
English capitalists employing native, 
south European, or Indian labour, ac- 
cording to the climate, would find an 
immense return for their capital in 
farming some of this land. At pre- 
sent, without any improvement in the 
agriculture, and without roads or 
wheeled transport, this has been to 
some extent tried, and with great 
success. When the railway runs past 
the farmer's door, and brings the 
hungry artisan of our manufacturing 
towns within a few days’ distance, 
this success will become enormous. 
Indeed so valuable will the land near 
the railway then become, that the 
company would do well only to let it 
on lease for a number of years, and 
not part with the freehold. 

So far as to the means of raising the 
money necessary for the construction 
of the railway. We have yet to consider 
the traffic returns, supply of fuel, 
labour for construction, means of 
transport for material, and what 
benefits would accrue to the Turkish 
Government. 

All the traffic in the country at 
present, except on the French road be- 
tween Beirut and Damascus, is carried 
on by means of pack animals. In fact, 
the only wheeled vehicles I saw after 
we quitted the road were one Cir- 
cassian cayt at Homs, two diligences 
plying on the road between Tripoli 
and El Mina, a distance of a mile and 
a half, a drosky belonging to Ali 
Pasha, Governor of Deir, at Aleppo, 
two carts being built by an enterpris- 
ing merchant at Biredjik, and some 
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half-dozen carts in and around Ras el 
Ain, where Circassians have been 
settled for over twenty years. 

The cost of transit at present by 
camels comes as nearly as possible to 
tenpence a mile per ton under the 
most favourable circumstances, and is 
often much higher. Mules and horses 
are rather more costly than camels. 
As regards donkeys, bullocks, and 
cows often used by the peasantry, I 
did not make any inquiries, as they 
are only used for local purposes. 

Of the numbers employed, it is of 
course very difficult to form any esti- 
mate, and in some places the numbers 
given were evidently exaggerated, and 
in others as evidently much below 
what they really were. To find out 
the number on any specified road was 
therefore very difficult, but even with 
these obstacles in the way of forming 
an accurate judgment of the number, 
I think it may be fairly stated that 
there is at present sufficient traffic in 
the country to sustain a railway and 
pay a fair dividend on the capital 
invested. 

I heard at Homs, Hamah, Marah, 
and Sarmen, that the local traffic 
from those places’ and the districts 
round them to Tripoli, Latakiah, and 
Iskandertin, was.suflicient to entail two 
thousand camels leaving for the coast 
daily, This would represent a traflic 
of four hundred tons per diem coast- 
wards, without counting the return 
trade, 

From the trade carried on by 
steamers and multitudes of small 
brigs and other craft under the Greek 
flag, this can scarcely be an over- 
estimate ; so if we allow two hundred 
working days a year, allowing the 
other one hundred and sixty-five to be 
lost through bad weather, holidays, 
and other causes, we have eighty 
thousand tons carried eighty miles 
every year in this section alone, which, 
at tenpence per mile per ton, gives 
over a quarter of a million expended 
on carriage. 

The imports do not come to nearly 
the same quantity, as they are, 
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roughly, only one-third of the value 
of the exports, and being less bulky 
in their nature require less carriage ; 
but still fifty thousand pounds a year 
is a fair estimate of the amount paid 
for transport. This gives  traflic 
returns of three hundred thousand 
pounds per annum at the present rate, 
without counting any of the Aleppo 
trade. 

What rate may be charged per ton 
on a railway of course depends very 
largely on the competition of other 
means of transport, but if we get all 
this amount and only reckon for eighty 
miles, every penny per ton per mile 
will give a return of thirty thousand 
pounds. Calculating in another way, 
and taking a quarter of the trade to 
belong to Homs, export and import 
being ninety-six thousand tons in all, 
a third to Hamah, and the remainder to 
Idlib and Sarmen, we should have, for 
Homsand its district, twenty-four thou- 
sand tons to be conveyed seventy miles 
by rail ; for Hamah and district thirty- 
two ‘thousand tons and one hundred 
miles; for Idlib and district forty 
thousand tons and one hundred and 
fifty miles ; or for Homs one hundred 
and sixty-eight thousand mile tons, 
giving at a penny per mile ton a return 
of seven thousand pounds; for Hamah 
three million two hundred thousand 
mile tons, returning at the same rate 
thirteen thousand three hundred and 
odd pounds; and for Idlib, six million 
mile tons, and a return of twenty-five 
thousand pounds. This would give a 
total of forty-five thousand pounds, or 
allowing the line to cost ten thousand 
pounds a mile, every penny charged on 
every mile ton would pay three per 
cent on the capital employed. If, 
therefore, we charge threepence a ton 
a mile—the usual English rate for 
perishable goods—we should obtain 
nine per cent gross returns on local 
traffic alone, and leave the traders 
overa hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds to the good as regards the cost 
of their carriage. Nine per cent 
gross returns should represent a divi- 
dend of four and a half per cent. 
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Other districts by their traffic 
returns give the same results as re- 
gards local traffic. The trade that 
passes through Aleppo employs in the 
aggregate eighty thousand camels. 
At Biredjik five hundred camels 
crossed the river in the one day which 
we spent there, although it was rain- 
ing hard, and the ground was so 
slippery that it was considered dan- 
gerous to travel, and therefore the 
number was far below the average. 
At Orfa five and six hundred camels 
leaving in one day was a very common 
occurrence, and I was told that often 
more than treble that number left for 
the coast. 

It is useless to weary the reader 
with more figures, but we may briefly 
run over the additional sources of in- 
come which may be looked for to make 
the project a satisfactory one in a 
financial point of view. 

The most immediately important 
use, to us as a nation, to which the 
line will be put, is the conveyance of 
our mails to India; when {the time 
occupied will be so short and the sea 
distances so small, it is not too much 
to expect that we shall have two 
services a week instead of one; this 
would entail forty-eight thousand 
train miles being run weekly ata high 
speed, and for this our Government 
would have to pay a subsidy. Increase 
in number of mails and rapidity in 
transmission will also largely increase 
the number of letters, so that this 
subsidy may well be more than is now 
paid to the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company for the present antiquated 
sea route. Ten shillings a train mile 
would, if these trains were entirely 
devoted to mails, not be an exceptional 
price, but if one or two passenger 
cars were allowed to be attached, 
perhaps five shillings a mile would be 
about the amount. This would make 
the annual subsidy six hundred and 
twenty thousand pounds, perhaps too 
large a price in the eyes of our 
rulers to be paid, and therefore the 
mails would only run weekly, when 
the subsidy would be reduced by one 


half. As a set-off against this amount 
must be considered the diminution of 
the subsidy paid to the P. and O. 
Company. At all events, the carriage 
of mails should give another one per 
cent gross revenue, but the greater 
portion of this would be swallowed up 
by the increase in working expenses, 
and the necessity of maintaining the 
line in a fit state for rapid travelling. 

Passenger traffic would form a por- 
tion of the profits of the line, as the 
journey between England and India 
by the Indo-Mediterranean system 
would be both cheaper and more rapid 
than the route by the Red Sea, and 
infinitely more pleasant during the 
greater part of the year, especially so 
during the seasons usually selected for 
going out to India and returning. 

Light and valuable articles of mer- 
chandise will naturally gravitate 
towards the quickest line, as will also 
the carriage of parcels and samples. 
The advantage to our merchants in 
receiving, for instance, samples of new- 
season tea a fortnight or three weeks 
before the possible arrival of any 
steamer would be great indeed. 

The transit of troops and warlike 
stores cannot be looked upon as 4 
source of revenue, as it would dislo- 
cate all ordinary traffic, and only occur 
in very emergent cases ; nevertheless, 
the possession of a third and more 
rapid route to and from India may 
prove of inestimable benefit to our 
country in some vital moment of her 
national career. 

A great blow would be struck at 
the trade of Poti and Batoum and 
other ports on the southern coast of 
the Black Sea, as produce will always 
be exported by the quickest and 
cheapest means of egress, i.e. the 
railway. Moreover, the advantage 
of being able to embark merchandise 
at Tripoli, thereby avoiding the in- 
tricate navigation of the Dardanelles 
and Bosphorus, and the dangers of 
the storms and bad harbours of the 
Euxine, will weigh much with the 
merchant in the choice. of route for 
the conveyance of his goods and in 
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the rate he will have to pay for in- 
surance. Much merchandise which 
used formerly to be sent to the Black 
Sea and Mediterranean ports has since 
the opening of the Suez Canal ' been 
exported vid the Persian Gulf; this, 
on the opening of the railway, again 
would tend towards its natural outlet 
on the Mediterranean, thereby increas- 
ing the traffic and revenue of the 
line. Another great advantage is that 
the line from Tripoli to Mosul will be 
the great step towards practically 
giving Persia a port on the Mediter- 
ranean, 

As regards fuel, it can be carried 
by water from England to Tripoli, 
Baghdad, Bushire, Dilam, and up the 
Kariin to the point where the railway 
will cross the river, and for the por- 
tion between Mosul and Aleppo, coal 
may be supplied from the mines near 
Jezereh, the great wool mart. These 
mines were till lately worked and coal 
sent down the river by raft to Bagh- 
dad, and was used by the river steam- 
ers in preference to English coal, as it 
could be obtained more cheaply. The 
rapacity of Turkish officials has so 
raised the price of this coal, that now 
it is again displaced by English, but 
if the mines were worked under 
proper supervision, coal could be sup- 
plied remuneratively at a very low 
price at Mosul for the use of the 
locomotives. Wherever coal can be 
carried by water, there also all mate- 
rials for construction of the line 
which have to be imported can be 
taken by the same means, and the 
railroad advantageously be begun sim- 
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ultaneously at various points. Much 
of the country traversed is perfectly 
well suited for the passage of heavy- 
wheeled traffic for a portion of the 
year without anything being done in 
the way of road making, and though 
carriage is at present costly, the more 
immediately necessary stores could be 
transported to other spots by camels 
and mules. 

Labour can be obtained readily and 
at a low rate in the country, and the 
benefit to the people who would be 
employed in learning to work steadily 
instead of by fits and starts as they 
do at present, would be enormous. 
One influential merchant told me that 
he could contract to place four thou- 
sand families, or about ten thousand 
labourers, on any point or points 
between Mosul and Orfa, and keep 
them supplied with food. He also 
said that he would himself subscribe 
thirty thousand pounds to any rail- 
way that might be commenced under 
good auspices. 

The political advantages of such a 
line both to Turkey and England, 
irrespective of our Indian possessions, 
would be enormous, but space does not 
permit of their being now discussed, 
but I hope may form the subject of 
another paper. 

If what has been already said tends 
in any way to improve our mail com- 
munication with India, I shall believe 
that the time which I spent in Syria 
and Mesopotamia has not been thrown 
away. 


V. Lovetrr CAMERON, 
Commander R.N. 











I wave been called upon to take the 
chair at this first meeting of a Society 
which professes to have for its object 
the Promotion of Hellenic Studies. 
Now by Hellenic Studies we do not 
mean merely the study of Greek 
texts, grammars, and lexicons. It is 
generally acknowledged that besides 
the printed texts of the ancient Greek 
authors, and the commentaries of the 
scholiasts on these texts, many other 
sources of Hellenic Study are opening 
up every day. The monuments of the 
Greeks, their architecture, sculpture, 
and other material remains, deserve 
our study not less than the texts of 
the classics, and we must bear in mind 
that the history of the Hellenic lan- 
guage itself may be traced for at least 
twenty-five centuries, and that be- 
tween the Greek speech of the present 
day, and the first utterances of the 
early Greek poets, there is a connec- 
tion which, though not obvious to the 
common observer, may be as clearly 
demonstrated by science as the con- 
nection between the flora of the 
geologist and the living flora of the 
botanist of to-day. In order to trace 
out this connection, we must not 
regard the language of the ancient 
Greeks alone; we must study the 
Byzantine literature, as well as the 
Greek language still current in the 
mouths of the peasants, and we must 
also study their existing manners and 
customs. The space of time, there- 
fore, over which our Hellenic Studies 
may range, may be computed as about 
twenty-five centuries, or perhaps some- 
thing more. The province of this 
Society has next to be limited geogra- 
phically. After much consideration I 
have come to the conclusion that our 
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proper geographical limitation is that 
which has been followed in the Corpus 
Inseriptionum Grecarum of Bickh. 
In that great work he includes Greek 
inscriptions, wherever they may be 
found, not only in Hellas itself, but 
outside the Mediterranean, and beyond 
the Pillars of Hercules. And there- 
fore I think that as we study Greek 
inscriptions wherever they are found, 
whether in Greece, Italy, Sicily, 
or elsewhere, so we may study the 
Greek monuments and language 
wherever these are to be met with. 
Now as to the chronological range of 
our subject, I have already said that 
it extends over at least twenty-five 
centuries. It will be convenient to 
consider this space of time as divided 
into three periods. There will be first 
the Ancient period, terminating with 
the downfall of paganism; then the 
Byzantine period down to the taking 
of Constantinople in 1453; and then 
what I will call the Neo-Hellenic 
period. And now I would call your 
attention to the very great and grow- 
ing interest of the Greek inscriptions 
of the Ancient period, an interest 
which not only the modern Greeks, 
but all civilised races possessing, or 
desiring to possess, free institutions, 
must feel. We learn from these 
inscriptions how the Greeks governed 
their communities; what was their 
system of public accounts ; what were 
the forms of procedure in their legis- 
lative and judicial administration ; 
what were the relations between the 
ministers of their religion and the 
State, and how the State under- 
took to administer the property con- 
secrated to religious uses. The 
study of Greek epigraphy is being 
rapidly developed by the discovery of 
fresh inscriptions, and by the com- 

ined labour of a number of scholars 
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in Germany and France. With regard 
to Greek art its interest is so univer- 
sally acknowledged that it is hardly 
necessary for me to dwell on this 
branch of our subject.. We all know 
that without the illustration of 
ancient art the texts of the classics 
lose half their force and meaning. 
The architecture, the sculpture, the 
coins, the fictile vases, and the other 
antiquities of the Hellenic race are, 
when rightly understood, a most 
precious and reliable commentary on 
the extant writings of the ancients. 
1 will not, therefore, detain you with 
further remarks on the importance of 
this branch of our subject, but I will 
pass on to the Byzantine period, which 
we have next to consider. It must be 
confessed that to the mind of the 
ordinary Englishman this Byzantine 
period does not present much attrac- 
tion. Neither its literature nor its 
monuments have the beauty of the 
uncient Greek literature and art, nor 
are they invested with the same glory 
of historical associations. On the 
other hand, to the earnest student of 
antiquity, Byzantine literature and 
Byzantine art have a peculiar interest. 
The monasteries of the Levant are 
full of Greek MSS., which have as 
yet been very imperfectly explored. 
Who shall say what interesting mat- 
ter may be found in these reposi- 
tories on which the dust of many 
centuries has gathered undisturbed ? 
Perhaps we ought not to be very 
sanguine as to the finding in these 
libraries of any MS. texts of lost clas- 
sies, though such discoveries are still 
within the limits of possibility ; but 
what we shall find buried in obscure 
monasteries are Greek lexicons and 
scholiasts full of instruction to the 
scholar. These Byzantine lexicons 
assist us very materially in the inter- 
pretation of Greek inscriptions; it 
is now clear that Hesychius and other 
Byzantine lexicographers consulted 
not only ancient authors, but the 
texts of inscriptions which had been 
transcribed and collected by ancient 
epigraphists, such as Polemon, sur- 
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named Stelokopas. Further, in these 
monastic libraries will probably be 
found Biblical and Patristic MSS., 
which have hitherto escaped notice, as 
was the case with that Epistle of St. 
Clement recently discovered in the 
library of the Patriarch at Constanti- 
nople, which has been published by 
Bishop Lightfoot. Moreover, we may 
expect to find in the monasteries 
many valuable documents relating to 
the history of the Byzantine Empire 
and of the Eastern Church. My old 
friend, Mr. Finlay, has shown us the 
value of such materials in his excellent 
History of the Byzantine Empire, since 
the publication of which many new 
documents have come to light. We 
cannot study these documents too 
attentively, and among them I would 
include those which relate to the 
Frank domination in the Levant. 
Unless we are acquainted with the 
many invasions and revolutions to 
which various parts of the Byzantine 
Empire were from time to time sub- 
jected during the Middle Ages, we 
cannot understand the complication of 
causes which have reduced those fair 
countries to their present condition. 
Nor should .we forget that the archi 
tectural remains of the Byzantine 
period are not less worthy to be pre- 
served and studied than their literary 
documents. There are many examples 
of Byzantine architecture which 
deserve to be better known. Many 
English travellers have seen St. 
Sophia at Constantinople, but how 
few have seen that curious Byzantine 
church there, now known as the Cach- 
reye Djamesi, or the ancient churches 
at Salonica, or the portraits of Byzan- 
tine emperors at Trebizond. 

After considering Byzantine litera- 
ture and Byzantine art, we come to 
the third and last phase of Greek 
history—what I call the Neo-Hellenic 
period, from the taking of Constanti- 
nople in 1453 to the present day. In 
this period the main interest centres 
in tracing out the nistory of .the 
Greek language itself. In order to 
understand how it has been gradually 
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modernized and moulded into its pre- 
sent form, we must trace back its 
phases up to-that period in the Middle 
Ages when rhyme was substituted for 
the ancient metres, and when no doubt 
a great change in the rhythm of the 
language took place. 

Through the centuries of Byzantine 
and Turkish rule, many barbarous and 
foreign words crept in, which have 
been gradually eliminated by the 
efforts of enlightened teachers since 
the recovery of Greek independence. 
The first Englishman who called 
attention to the language and litera- 
ture of the Neo-Hellenic period was 
the late Coloriel Leake, who did more 
for theillustration of Greek archzology 
than any English traveller in the 
Levant. In his Researches in Greece, 
published in 1814, he gives an elemen- 
tary grammar of the modern language 
and a list of authors of the Neo- 
Hellenic period. 

Since his time many new sources 
of information have been opened up, 
through the action of learned societies 
in Athens and elsewhere, and through 
the publication of learned periodicals 
in the modern Greek language. In 
these journals are to be found many 
lists of extant provincial dialects, and 
the phenomena which these dialects 
present are exceedingly interesting 
to the philologist. They show that in 
many cases very early forms and words 
have survived in the speech of the 
peasantry, though hardly a trace of 
them remains in the literary language. 
This work of collecting and studying 
the provincial dialects is one which 
might be carried much further by the 
co-operation of travellers, and by the 
agency of such a society as ours. 
Closely connected with the study of 
provincial dialects is the subject of 
the manners and customs of the Greek 
peasantry, and their popular legends. 
The excellent work recently published 
by Mr. Tozer affords much information 
in this field of research. 

This then, as I conceive, is the sub- 
ject-matter with which our Society has 
to deal. Asitis to becomposed partly 
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of English and partly of Hellenic 
members, it will be easy for them to 
co-operate towards one common end by 
following their respective lines. The 
Englishman often travels with great 
advantages, such as the power of 
visiting out-of-the-way places in a 
yacht ; on the other hand the native 
traveller being more familiar with the 
language and ways of his countrymen, 
and being passed on from village to 
village by letters of introduction, has 
often facilities for exploring districts 
which foreigners have not. These 
two classes of travellers may do much 
in collecting matter of interest to this 
Society. There are, besides, scattered 
over many unexplored parts of Greece 
and Turkey, many poor, but intelli- 
gent, Greek schoolmasters and priests, 
who have already done much for the 
preservation and transcribing of 
ancient inscriptions, and would with 
encouragement do very much more; 
and, considering the extensive mer- 
cantile connection between this coun- 
try and the Levant, I feel sure that the 
Greek commercial houses in England 
might be of great assistance in helping 
us to find out intelligent correspond- 
ents and contributors among their 
countrymen. 

With reference to the MSS. in the 
Greek monasteries, I think that in- 
creased facilities for examining them 
could be best obtained by inducing 
the Greek Hierarchy to take an in- 
terest in this matter. At present, 
when a foreign traveller arrives at a 
Greek monastery, frugal hospitality is 
always accorded to him, but if he asks 
to see MSS. the request generally 
awakens more or less distrust. But I 
feel that many doors of monastic 
libraries at which ordinary travellers 
might knock in vain, would open 
readily if a pressure, a very gentle 
pressure, were applied by a Greek 
Patriarch. It would be an undertak- 
ing worthy of this Society, if we or- 
ganised a scheme of research through 
the convents in the Levant. Not 
merely those which lie on the high- 
ways of travellers, but those which 
























are only to be reached through the bye- 
ways, could be gradually explored, and 
a sort of general schedule made of 
their libraries. After that we might 
follow up these researches by pub- 
lishing some of the more remark- 
able documents which might be thus 
brought to light. And with a view to 
such publication we hope to issue 
periodically a journal something on 
the plan of the Annuaire of the 
French Association pour I’ Encourage- 
ment des Etudes Grecques, which is 
yearly published in the form of a 
well-grown 8vo. volume. We cannot 
hope that our publication at the out- 
set will emulate in bulk the French 
Annuaire, We must first ascertain what 
amount of annual subscriptions we 
can reckon on, and regulate the cost 
of our publications accordingly ; but 
let us hope that, if such a journal is 
once begun, it will be vigorously main- 
tained and nourished, and not allowed 
to dwindle away into atrophy, as has 
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been the fate of so many learned 
periodicals in this country, though 
undertaken under promising auspices. 
I will not detain you longer except to 
say thus much. You will observe that 
I have carefully avoided all allusion 
in my address to politics. I have 
spoken as if there was no Eastern 
Question at all. I have done so in 
the hope ‘that this Society will form 
a neutral ground, on which English- 
men and Greeks may in the interest 
of learning co-operate, without coming 
into collision on account of political 
differences. 

I see no reason why this Society 
should not include not only Hellenists 
who are avowed Phil-Hellenes, but 
also those Englishmen who, though 
they decline to call themselves Phil- 
Hellenes, have a just claim to be con- 
sidered Hellenists, and have in that 
capacity an earnest wish to promote 
the objects which this Society has in 
view. 

C. T, Newrtox. 











CHAPTER XLIX. 
‘¢1F AUGHT’S FOR ME, REMEMBER IT.” 


BerorE he left the house at night, 
Murdoch had a brief interview with 
his mother. 

“T am-going to London as fe 
went,” he said,—‘*‘ on the same errand. 
The end may be what it was before. 
I have felt very sure—but he was 
sure too.” 

‘* Yes,” the woman answered, “he 
was very sure.” 

“T don’t ask you to trust it—or 
me,” he said. “He gave a life to 
it. I have not given a year, and 
he was the better man a thousand- 
fold. I,” with a shadow falling on 
his face, “have not proved myself 
as he did. He never faltered from 
the first.” 

“No,” she said. 
he had!” 

But when he went, she followed 
him to the door and said the words 
she had refused him when he had 
first told her he had taken the burden 
upon his shoulders. 

“God speed you!” she said. “I 
will try to believe.” 

His plan was to go to his room, 
pack his case securely, and then carry 
it with him to the station in time 
to meet the late train he had decided 
on taking. 

He let himself into the Works as 
usual, and found his way along the 
passage in the darkness, though he 
carried his lantern. He knew his 
way so well that he did not need it 
there. 

But when he reached Haworth’s 
room and put out his hand to open 
the door, he stopped. His touch met 
no resistance, for the door was wide 
open. 


‘““Would to God 
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The discovery was so sharp a shock 
to him that for a few seconds he 
remained motionless. 

But he recovered himself in a second 
or so more. It might have been the 
result of carelessness, after all; so he 
turned on his light and went, into his 
cell and began his task. 

It did not take him long. When 
he had finished, the wooden case was 
simply a solid square brown parcel 
which might have contained anything. 
He glanced at his watch and sat down 
a minute or so. 

“There is no use in going too 
early,” he said. And so he waited 
a little, thinking mechanically of the 
silence inside and the darkness out, 
and of the journey which lay before 
him. But at last he got up again 
and took his burden by the cord he 
had fastened about it. 

“ Now,” he said, “it is time.” 

And at the very moment the words 
left his lips there was a sound outside 
the door, a rush upon him, he was 
seized by the throat, flung backward 
into the chair he had left, and held 
there. He made no outcry. His 
first thought when he found himself 
clutched and overpowered was an 
incongruous one of Briarley sitting 
on the roadside and looking up at 
him in panic-stricken appeal. He 
understood in a flash what his terror 
had meant. 

The fellow who held him by the 
collar—there were three of them, 
and one was Reddy — shook him 
roughly. 

“Wheer is it?” he said. “ You 
know whatten we’ve coom for, my 
lad.” 

Murdoch was conscious of a little 
chill which passed over him, but 
otherwise he could only wonder at 
his own lack of excitement. No 





















better place to finish a man than 
such a one as this at dead of night, 
and there was not one of the three 
who had not evil in his eye, but he 
spoke without a tremor in his voice, 
—with the calmness of being utterly 
without stay or help. 

“Yes, I suppose I know,” he said. 
“You came to me for it before, 
What are you going to do with it?” 

“Smash it to h——,” concisely, 
“an’ thee too.” 

It was not a pleasant thing to hear 
by the half light of a lantern and 
the place so deadly still, Murdoch 
felt the little chill again, but he 
remembered that after all he had 
one slender chance if he could make 
them listen. 

“You are making a blunder,” he 
began. Reddy stopped him by ad- 
dressing his comrades. 

“What art tha stondin’ hearkenin’ 
to him fur?” he demanded. “Smack 
him i’ th’ mouth an’ stop him.” 

Murdoch gave a lurch forward 
which it gave his captor some trouble 
to restrain. He turned dangerously 
white and his eye blazed, 

“Tf you do, you devil,” he panted, 
“Tll murder you.” 

“Wheer is th’ thing we coom fur ?” 
said the first man. And then he caught 
sight of the package, which had fallen 
upon the floor. 

“ Happen it’s i’ theer,” he suggested. 
“Oppen it, chaps.” 

Then all at once Murdoch’s calmness 
was gone. He shook in their grasp. 

“For God’s sake!” he cried, “ don’t 
touch it! Don’t do it a harm! It’s 
a mistake. It has nothing to do with 
your trade. It would be no hurt to 
you if it were known to the whole 
world. For God’s sake, believe me!” 

“We've heerd a different mak’ o’ 
tale fro’ that,” said Reddy, laughing. 

“Tt’s a lie!—a lie! Who told it?” 

“Jem Haworth,” he was answered. 
“Jem Haworth, as it were made fur.” 

He began to struggle with all his 
strength. He cried out aloud and 


sprang up and broke loose and fought 
With the force of madness. 
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“You shall pay for it,” he shrieked, 
and three to one as they were, he held 
them for a moment at bay. 

“Gi’ him th’ knob-stick!” cried 
one. ‘ At him wi’ it!” 

It was Reddy who aimed the blow 
at him,—a blow that would have laid 
him a dead man among them,—but it 
never fell, for he sprang forward with 
a mighty effort and struck the bludgeon 
upward, and as it fell with a crash 
at the opposite side of the room, they 
heard even above the tumult of their 
struggle, a rush of heavy feet, a voice 
every man among them knew, and the 
sound they most dreaded—the sharp 
report of a pistol. 

“Tt’s Haworth!” they shouted. 
“Haworth!” And they made a dash 
at the door in a body, stumbling over 
each other, striking and cursing, and 
the scoundrel who first got through 
and away was counted a lucky man. 

Murdoch took a step forward and 
fell—so close to the model that his 
helpless hand touched it as it lay. 


It was not long before he returned 
to consciousness. His sudden loss of 
strength had only been a sort of climax 
body and mind had reached together. 
When he opened his eyes again, his 
first thought was a wonder at himself, 
and a vague effort to comprehend his 
weakness. He looked up at Haworth 
who bent over him. 

* Lie still a bit, lad,” he heard him 
say. “ Lie and rest thee.” 

He no sooner heard his voice than 
he forgot his weak wonder at himself 
in a stronger wonder at him. He was 
ashen pale and a tremor shook him as 
he spoke. 

“Lie still and rest thee,” he re- 
peated, and he touched his head with 
an approach at gentleness. 

“They thought there was more than 
me,” he said. ‘“ And they’re not fond 
of powder and lead. They're better 
used to knob-sticks and vitriol in the 
dark.” 

“They meant,” said Murdoch, “to 
murder me.” 


“Aye, make sure o’ that. They 
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weren’t for play. They've had their 
minds on this for a month or two. If 
I'd been a minute later ia 

He did not finish. A queer spasm 
of the throat stopped him. 

He rose the next instant and struck 
a match and turned the gas on to full 
blaze. 

“Tet’s have light,” he said. 
“Theer’s a look about th’ place I 
can’t stand.” 

His eyes were blood-shot, his face 
looked gray and deeply lined, and his 
lips were parched. There was a new 
haggardness upon him, and he was 
conscious of it, and tried to bear it 
down with his old bravado. 

“They'll not come back,” he said. 
“They've had enough for to-night. 
If they'd known I was alone they’d 
have made a stand for it. They think 
they were in luck to get off.” 

He came back and sat down. 

“They laid their plans better than 
I thought,” he added. ‘ They got over 
me for once, devil take’em. How art 
tha now, lad?” 

Murdoch made the effort to rise and 
succeeded, though he was not very 
strong upon his feet, and sank into 
a chair feeling a little irritated at 
his own weakness. 

“Giddy,” he answered, “and a 
trifle faint. It’s a queer business. I 
went down as if I’d been shot. I 
have an hour and a half to steady my- 
self before the next train comes in. 
Let me make the best of it.” 

“You'll go to-night?” said Ha- 
worth. 

‘‘ There’s a stronger reason than ever 
that I should go,” he answered. “Let 
me get it out of the way and safe, for 
Heaven's sake !” 

Haworth squared his arms upon the 
table and leaned on them. 

“ Then,” he said, “ I’ve got an hour 
and a half to make a clean breast of it.” 

He said it almost with a swagger, 
and yet his voice was hoarse, and his 
coolness a miserable pretence. 

“Ask me,” he said, “how I came 
here !” 

And not waiting for a reply, even 
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while Murdoch gazed at him bewil- 
dered, he answered the question him- 
self. 

“T come,” he said, “for a good 
reason,—for the same reason that’s 
brought me here every night you've 
been at work.” 

Murdoch repeated his last words 
mechanically. He was not quite sure 
the man was himself. 

“Every night I’ve been at work?” 

** Aye, every one on ’em! There's 
not been a night I’ve not been nigh 
you and ready.” 

A memory flashed across Murdoch's 
mind with startling force. 

“It was you I heard come in?” he 
cried. ‘It was not fancy.” 

“ Aye, it was me.” 

There was a moment's silence be- 
tween them in which Murdoch thought 
with feverish rapidity. 

“Tt was you,” he said with some 
bitterness at last,—“‘ you who set the 
plot on foot ?” 

* Aye, it was me.” 

“T could have done the job I wanted 
to do in a quicker way,” he went on, 
after a second’s pause, “ but that wasn't 
my humour. I'd a mind to keep out of 
it myself, and I knew how to set the 
chaps on as would do it in their own 
way.” 

“What do you mean by ‘it’?” 
cried Murdoch. “Were you devil 
enough to mean to have my blood ?” 

** Aye,—while I was in the humour 
—that and worse.” 

Murdoch sprang up and began to 
pace the room. His strength had come 
back to him with the fierce sense of 
repulsion which seized him. 

“Tt’s a blacker world than I 
thought,” he said. ‘ We were friends 
once—friends !” 

“So we were,” hoarsely. “ You were 
the first chap I ever made friends with, 
and you'll be the last. It’s brought 
no good to either of us.” 

“Tt might,” returned Murdoch, 
“ ,, ae 

‘‘Let me finish my tale,” even 
doggedly. “I said to myself before 
I came you should hear it. I swore 












I'd stop at naught, and I kept my 























































































































































































































1 word. I sowed a seed here and there, 
“ and th’ soil was just right for it. 
,d They were in the mood to hearken to 
» aught, and they hearkened. But there 
. came a time when I found out that 
- things were worse with you than with 
ds me, and had gone harder with you. 
If you’d won where I lost, it would 
= have been different, but you lost most 
” of the two—you’d the most to lose— 
- and I changed my mind.” 
oh He stopped a second and looked 
8 at Murdoch, who had come back and 
h’s thrown himself into his chair again. 
“T’ve said many a time that you 
as were a queer chap,” he went on, as if 
half dubious of himself. “You are a 
queer chap. At th’ start you got a 
bal hold on me, and when I changed my 
ht mind you got a hold on me again. I 
6 swore I’d undo what I'd done, if I 
a could. I knew if the thing was fin- 
the ished and you got away with it they'd 
soon find out it was naught they need 
fret about, so I swore to see you safe 
ated through. I gave you the keys to come 
on, here to work, and every night I came 
te and waited until you’d done and gone 
xt of away. I brought my pistols with me 
he and kept a sharp look-out. To-night 
on I was late, and they’d laid their plans 
and got here before me. There’s th’ 
by” beginning and there’s th’ end.” 
Jevil “You saved my life,” said Murdoch. 
4” “Let me remember that.” 
— “T changed my mind and swore to 
wmdo what I'd done. There’s naught 
= for me in that, my lad, and plenty to 
ome go again’ me.” ; / 
onl =— a little he pushed his chair 
— “The time’s not up,” he said. ‘TI’ve 
ends fg ™®de short work of it. Pick up thy 
| traps and we'll go over th’ place to- 
were gether and see that it’s safe.’’ 
witb, He led the way carrying the lantern, 
~ ught and Murdoch followed him. They 
. went from one end of the place to the 
rdoch, other and found all quiet, only that 
the bars of a small lower window had 
oven been filed and wrenched out of place, 
before Mr. Reddy and his friends having 





made their entrance through it. 
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“ They’ve been on the look-out many 
a night before they made up their 


minds,” said Haworth. ‘And they 
chose the right place to try.” 

Afterwards they went out together, 
locking the door and iron gates behind 
them, and went down in company to 
the dark little station with its dim 
twinkling lights. 

Naturally they did not talk very 
freely. Now and then there was a 
blank silence of many minutes between 
them. 

But at last the train thundered its 
way in and stopped, and there was a 
feeble bustling to and fro among the 
sleepy officials and an opening and 
shutting and locking of doors. 

When Murdoch got into his empty 
compartment, Haworth stood at its 
step. At the very last he spoke in 
a strange hurry : 

“When you come back,” he said, 
“when you come back—perhaps 4 

There was a porter passing with a 
lantern which struck upon his face 
and showed it plainly. He shrank 
back a moment as if he feared it. 
But when it was gone he drew near 
again and spoke through the window, 

“If there’s aught in what’s gone by, 
that’s for me,” he said; “ remember 
it.”” 

And with a gesture of farewell, 
turned away and was gone. 





CHAPTER L, 
AN AFTER DINNER SPEECH. 


At dinner the next evening Mr. 
Ffrench had a story to tell. It was 
the rather exciting story of the com- 
pletion of Murdoch’s labour, the night 
attack and his sudden departure. Ex- 
citing as it was, however, Mr. Ffrench 
did not relate it in his most vivid 
manner. His nervous ailments had 
increased of late, and he was not in a 
condition to be vivacious and dramatic. 
The incident came from him rather 
tamely, upon the whole. 

“If it is the success he thinks it 
is,’ he terminated, “he is a made 
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man—and he is not the fellow to de- 
ceive himself. Well,” rather drearily, 
‘“‘T have said it would be so.’’ 

As Haworth had foreseen, Saint 
Méran appeared upon the scene again. 
He was present when the story was 
told, and was much interested in it 
as a dramatic incident bringing the 
peculiarities of the manufacturing 
class of Broxton into strong play. 

“Tf they had murdered him,’ he 
remarked with critical niceness, ‘it 
would have been the most tragic of 
tragedies. On the very eve of his 
life’s success. A tragedy indeed! 
And it is not bad either that it 
should have been his master who 
saved him.” 

“Why do you say master?” said 
Miss Ffrench, coldly. 

“Pardon me. I thought 2 

Mr. Ffrench interposed in some 
hurry. 

“Oh, he has always been such an 
uncommon young fellow that we have 
scarcely thought of him as a servant. 
He has not been exactly a servant in 
fact.” 

“Ah!” replied Saint Méran. “I 
ask pardon again.” 

He had been not a little bewildered 
at the change he found in the house- 
hold. Mr. Ffrench no longer expounded 
his views at length with refined vigour. 
He frequently excused himself from 
the family circle on plea of severe 
indisposition, and at other times he 
sat in singular and depressing silence. 
He was evidently ill ; there were lines 
upon his forehead and circles about 
his eyes ; he had a perturbed air, and 
started without any apparent cause. 
A change showed itself in Miss Ffrench 
also—so subtle as not to be easily de- 
scribed. It was a change which was 
not pallor nor fragility. It was an 
alteration which baffled him and yet 
forced him to recognise its presence 
constantly, and endeavour to compre- 
hend it. Ffrench himself had seen it 
and pondered over it in secret. When 
he sat in his private room at the Bank, 
bewildered and terrified even by the 
mere effort to think and face the 











future, his burden was not a little 
increased by his remembrance of his 
hours at home. More than all the 
rest he shrank from the day of reckon- 
ing with his daughter. He had con- 
fronted Haworth and borne the worst 
of his wrath. The account of himself 
which he must render to her would 
be the most scathing ordeal of his 
life. 

“Some women would pity me,’’ he 
said to himself, “ but she will not.” 

Truth to tell, he looked forward 
pathetically to the possibility that 
hereafter their paths might lie apart. 
Fate had saved him one fearful re- 
sponsibility, at least. Her private 
fortune had been beyond his reach, 
and she would still be a rich woman 
even when the worst came. He could 
live on very little, he told himself, 
and there was always some hope for 
a man of resources. He still believed 
somewhat, though rather vaguely, in 
his resources. 

A few days after Murdoch’s depar- 
ture there came to Broxton, on a visit 
of inspection, a dignitary of great 
magnitude—a political economist, a 
member of parliament. Above all 
other things he was absorbed in the 
fortunes of the manufacturing dis- 
tricts. He had done the trades-unions 
the honour of weighing their cause 
and reasoning with them, he had par- 
leyed with the strikers and held meet- 
ings with the masters. He had heard 
of Haworth and his extraordinary 
stand against the outbreak, and was 
curious to see him. 

He came as the guest of one of 
the county families, who regarded 
Haworth and his success as a subject 
worth enlarging upon. He was taken 
to the Works and presented to their 
master. Haworth met him with little 
enthusiasm. He showed him over the 
place, but maintained his taciturnity. 
He was not even moved to any exhi- 
bition of gratitude on being told that 
he had done wonders. 

The finale of the visit was a stately 
dinner given by the county family. 
Haworth and the member were the 
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features of the festivity, and speeches 
were made which took a congratulatory 
and even laudatory turn. 

“T can’t go,” Ffrench cried, pite- 
ously, when Haworth came to his 
room at the Bank with the news. 
He turned quite white and sank 
back into his chair. “It is too much 
to ask. I—no. I am not strong 
enough.” 

He felt himself as good as a dead 
man when Haworth turned about and 
strode up to him, livid, and opening 
and shutting his hands. 

“ Blast you!” he hissed through his 
teeth. “You did it! You! And you 
shall pay for it as long as I’m nigh 
to make you!” 

Saint Méran was among the guests, 
and Miss Ffrench, whose wonderful 
beauty attracted the dignitary’s eye 
at once. Years after he remembered 
and spoke of her. He glanced towards 
her when he rose to make his after- 
dinner speech, and caught her eye and 
was somewhat confused by it. But 
he was very eloquent. The master 
of Haworth’s was his inspiration and 
text. His resources, his strength of 
will, his giant enterprises, his readi- 
ness and daring at the moment when 
all was at hazard—these were matters 
indeed for eloquence. 

Haworth sat leaning forward upon 
the table. He played with his wine- 
glass, turning it round and round and 
not spilling a drop of the ruby liquid. 
Sometimes he glanced at the orator 
with a smile which no one exactly 
understood, oftener he kept his eyes 
fixed upon the full wine-glass. 

When at length the speaker sat 
down with a swift final glance at 
Rachel Ffrench, there was a silence 
of several seconds, Everybody felt 
that a reply was needed. Haworth 
turned his wine-glass two or three 
times without raising his eyes, but at 
last, just as the pause was becoming 
embarrassing, he looked across the table 
at Ffrench, who sat opposite. 

“Tm not a speech-making chap 
myself,” he said. ‘ My partner is, 
He'll say my say for me.” 
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He gave Ffrenchanod. That gentle- 
man had been pale and distracted 
through all the courses; now he be- 
came paler than ever. He hesitated, 
glanced around him, at the waiting 
guest and at Haworth, who nodded 
again,—and then rose. 

It was something unusual that Mr. 
Ffrench should hang back and show 
himself unready. He began his speech 
of thanks in his partner’s name falter- 
ingly and as if at a loss for the com- 
monest forms of expression. He 
replied to the member’s compliments 
with hesitation, he spoke of the diffi- 
culties they had encountered with a 
visibly strong effort, he touched upon 
their success and triumph with such 
singular lack of exultation that those 
who listened began to exchange looks 
of questioning, and suddenly in the 
midst of his wanderings and struggles 
at recovering himself, he broke off and 
begged leave to sit down. 

“T am ill,” he said. “I have— 
been—indisposed for some time. I 
must crave your pardon, and—and my 
partner’s for my inability to say what 
—what I would wish.” 

He sat down amid many expressions 
of sympathy. The plea accounted for 
his unusual demeanour, it was thought. 
The member himself sought an inter- 
view with him, in which he expressed 
his regret and his sense of the fact 
that nothing was more natural than 
that the result of so long bearing a 
weight of responsibility should be 
a strain upon the nervous system 
and a consequent loss of physical 
strength, 

“You must care for yourself, my 
dear sir,” he added. “ Your firm 
—nay—the country—cannot afford to 
lose an element like yourself at such 
a crisis.” 

On the morning following he left 
Broxton. On his way to the station 
he was moved to pay a final visit to 
Haworth at the Works. 

“TI congratulate you,” he said, with 
much warmth on shaking hands with 
him. “I congratulate England upon 
your determination and indomitable 
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courage, and upon your wonderful 
success.” ; 


There was a good deal of talk about 
Murdoch during his absence. The 
story of the attack and of Haworth’s 
repulse of the attacking party became 
a popular incident. Mr. Reddy and 
his companions disappeared from the 
scene with promptness. Much interest 
was manifested in the ultimate success 
of the model which had previously 
been regarded with a mingling of in- 
difference and disfavour, as not ‘‘loike 
to coom to owt.” The results of its 
agreeably disappointing people by 
“coming to owt” were estimated 
at nothing short of a million per 
annum. 

Th’ chap'll roll i’ brass,” it was said. 
‘“‘ Haworth’ll be nowheer. Happen th’ 
lad’ll coom back an’ set up a Works 
agen him. An’ he came here nowt but 
a workin’ chap a few year sin’! ” 

The two women in the little house 
in the narrow street heard the story of 
the attack only through report. They 
had no letters. 

‘© T won't write,” Murdoch had said. 
“You shall not be troubled by prospects 
that might end in nothing. You will 
hear nothing from me till I come and 
tell you with my own lips that I have 
won or failed.” 

In the days of waiting Christian 
proved her strength. She would not let 
her belief be beaten or weighed down. 
She clung to it in spite of what she 
saw hour by hour in the face of the 
woman who was her companion. 

‘“¢T have lived through it before.”’ 

It was not put into words, but she 
read it in her eyes and believed in 
spite of it. 


He had been away two weeks and 
he returned, as his father had done, at 
night. 

The women were sitting together in 
the little inner room. They were not 
talking or working, though each had 
work in her hands. It was Christian 
who heard him first. She threw down 
her work and stood up. 
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“He is here,” she cried. “ He is 
coming up the step.” 

She was out in the narrow entry 
and had thrown the door open before 
he had time to open it with his key. 

The light fell upon his dark pale 
face and showed a strange excitement 
in it. He was dishevelled and travel- 
worn, but his eyes were bright. His 
first words were enough. 

‘*Tt is all right,” he said, in an ex- 
ultant voice. “‘Itis a success. Where 
is my mother ?” 

He had taken her hand as if with- 
out knowing what he did and fairly 
dragged her into the room. His mother 
had risen and stood waiting. 

“It is a success,” he cried out to 
her. ‘It is what he meant it to be— 
I have finished his work ! ” 

She turned from him to the girl, 
uttering a low cry of appeal. 

“Christian!” she said; “Christian!” 

The girl went to her and made her 
sit down, and knelt before her, clasp- 
ing her arms about her waist, and 
uplifting her glowing young face. 
At the moment her beauty became 
such a splendour that Murdoch him- 
self saw it with wonder. 

“Tt is finished,” she said. 
it is he who has finished it ! 
that enough?” 

“Yes,” she answered, “ but— but 
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And the words died upon her lips, 
and she sat looking before her into 
vacancy, and trembling. 

Murdoch threw himself on the sofa 
and lay there, his hands clasped above 
his head. 

“T shall be a rich man,” he said, 
as if to himself, “‘a rich man—and it 
is nothing —but it is done.” 


CHAPTER LI, 

“ TH’ ON’Y ONE AS IS NA A FOO’.” 
Tue next day all Broxton knew the 
story. 

“Well, he wur na so soft after 
aw,” more than one excellent matron 
remarked. 
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Mr. Ffrench heard the news from 
his valet in the morning. He had 
been very unwell for several days. 
He had eaten nothing and slept very 
little and had been obliged to call in 
his physician, who pronounced his case 
the result of too great mental strain, 
and prescribed rest. He came down 
to breakfast with an unwholesome face 
and trifled with his food without eating 
it. He glanced furtively at Rachel 
again and again. 

“T shall not go to the Bank to-day,” 
he said timorously at last. “I am 
worse than ever. I shall remain at 
home and try to write letters and rest. 
Are—are you going out?” 

“Yes,” she answered. 

“Oh.” Then, after a pause, “ I saw 
Briarley yesterday, and he said Mrs. 
Dixon was very ill. You sometimes 
go there, I believe?” 

“Fes,” 

“Suppose — suppose you call this 
morning to inquire. It looks well to 
show a—a sort of interest in them. 
You might take something nourishing 
with you.” 

He flinched when she raised her 
eyes and let them rest a moment upon 
him. Her look was strongly suggest- 
ive of the fact that she could better 
rely upon the result of her own calcu- 
lations concerning him than upon the 
truth of his replies, if she deigned to 
ask him questions. 

“T thought,” he faltered, “‘ that it 
would look well to evince some interest 
as the man has been in our employ, 
and you have had the woman about 
the house.” 

“ Certainly,” she replied, “it would 
be well enough. I will go.” 

After breakfast she ordered the 
carriage and went to her room and 
made her toilette with some care. 
Why she did so was best known to 
herself. Nothing is more certain than 
that she scarcely expected to produce 
a great effect upon Granny Dixon. 
The truth was, she would have made 
her visit to the Briarley’s in any case, 
and was not in the least moved thereto 
by her father’s unexpected anxiety. 
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But when she reached the cottage 
and entered it, she began immediately 
to repent having come. A neigh- 
bour woman sat nursing the youngest 
Briarley ; there was a peculiar hush 
upon the house and the windows were 
darkened. She drew back with a feel- 
ing of alarm and annoyance. 

“What is the matter?” she de- 
manded impatiently of the woman. 
“Why have you darkened the room ¢” 

““Th’ owd lass is deein,” was the 
business-like answer, “an’ they're 
hain’ some trouble wi’ her. She 
conna even dee loike other foak.” 

She drew back, her annoyance be- 
coming violent repulsion. She turned 
pale, and her heart began to beat 
violently. She knew nothing of death, 
and was not fearless of it. Her in- 
veterate calm failed her at thus being 
brought near it. 

“T will go away,” she said. 

And she would have gone, but at 
that moment there arose a sound of 
voices in the inner room—Mrs. Briar- 
ley’s and Janey’s, and above theirs 
Granny Dixon’s, brokenly, and yet 
with what seemed terrible loudness 
in the hush of the house. 

“Bring her i’ here!” she was say- 
ing. “Bring her 7’ here an’ mak’ her 
—do it!” 

And then out came Mrs. Briarley, 
looking fagged and harassed. 

“T ax thy pardon, Miss,” she said, 
“but she says she wants thee. She 
says she wants thee to be a witness to 
summat.” 

‘1 will not go,” she replied. ‘“ I— 
am going away. I—never saw any one 
before —in that condition.” 

But the terrible voice raised itself 
again, and, despite her terror and 
anger, held and controlled her. 

“T see her!” it cried. ‘ Mak’ her 
coom in. I knowed her gran’feyther— 
when I wur a lass—seventy year ago !’’ 

“She will na harm thee,” said Mrs. 
Briarley. And partly because of a 


dread fascination, and partly because 
the two women regarded her with such 
amazement, she found herself forced to 
give way and enter. 
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It was a small room, and dark and 
low. The bed was a huge four-poster 
which had belonged to Granny Dixon 
herself in her young days. The large- 
flowered patterns of its chintz hang- 
ings were faded with many washings. 

She was nothing but skin and bone, 
and the eyes which stared and shone 
in the gloom—only these seemed left 
of her, and the voice, which appeared 
to have lost nothing of its power. 

‘‘She’s been speaking awmost i’ a 
whisper till to-day,’’ explained Mrs. 
Briarley, under her breath, “an’ aw 
at onct th’ change set in, an’ it coom 
back as loud as ivver.”’ 

She lifted her hands, beckoning with 
crooked fingers. 

‘¢Coom tha here,” she commanded. 

Rachel Ffrench went to her slowly. 
She had no colour left, and all her 
hauteur could not steady her voice. 

“What do you want!” she asked, 
standing close beside the bed. 

For a few seconds there was silence, 
in which the large eyes wandered 
from the border of her rich dress to 
the crown of her hair. Then Granny 
Dixon spoke out : 

““Wheer’st flower?” she cried. 
“Tha’st getten it on thee again. I 
con smell it.” 

It was true that she wore it at her 
throat as she had done before. A 
panic of disgust took possession of her 
as she recollected it. It was as if 
they two were somehow bound to- 
gether by it. She caught at it with 
tremulous fingers, and would have 
flung it away, but it fell from her 
uncertain clasp upon the bed, and she 
would not have touched it for worlds. 

“ Gi’ it to me!” commanded Granny 
Dixon. 

“Pick it up for her,’ she said, 
turning to Mrs. Briarley, and it was 
done, and the shrivelled fingers held 
it and the old eyes devoured it. 

“ He used to wear’em i’ his button- 
hole,” proclaimed the Voice, “an’ he 
wur a han’some chap—seventy year 
ago.” 

“Did you send for me to tell me 
that?” demanded Rachel Ffrench. 
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Granny Dixon turned on her pile 
of pillows. 

“Nay,” she said, “‘an’ I’m—for- 
gettin’.” 

There was a gasp between the two 
last words, as if suddenly her strength 
was failing her. 

“Get thee a pen—an’—an’ write 
summat,” she ordered, 

“Get it quickly,” said Rachel 
Ffrench, “and let me humour her 
and go.” 

She had noticed the little gap he- 
tween the words herself, and the next 
instant had seen a faint gray pallor 
spread itself over the old woman’s face. 

‘Get the pen and paper,” she 
repeated, “and call in the woman.” 

They brought her the pen and paper 
and called the woman, who came in 
stolidly, ready for any emergency. 
Then they waited for commands, but 
for several seconds there was a dead 
pause, and Granny Dixon lay back, 
staring straight before her. 

“Quick!” said Rachel Ffrench. 
* What do you want?” 

Granny Dixon rose by a great effort 
upright from her pillows. She pointed 
at Mrs. Briarley with the sharp, bony 
fore-finger. 

“* T—leave it—aw—to her,” she pro- 
claimed, “—ivvery penny! She’s th’ 
on’y one among ’em as is na a foo’!” 

And then she fell back, and panted 
and stared again. 

Mrs. Briarley lifted her apron and 
burst into tears. 

“She means th’ brass,” she wailed. 
“Eh! Poor owd lass, who'd ha’ 
thowt it!” 

‘Do you mean,” asked Rachel 
Ffrench, “that you wish her to have 
your money ?” 

A nod was the answer, and Mrs. 
Briarley shed sympathetic tears again. 
Here was a reward for her labours 
indeed. 

What she wrote Miss Ffrench 
scarcely knew. In the end there was 
her own name signed below, and a 
black, scrawling mark from Granny 
Dixon’s hand. The woman who had 
come in made her mark also. 























“ Mak’ a black un,” said the testa- 
trix. “ Let’s ha’ it plain.” 

Then, turning to Rachel : 

“ Does tha’ want to know wheer th’ 
money come fro’? Fro’ Will Ffrench 
—fro’ him. He wur one o’ th’ gentry 
when aw wur said an’ done—an’ I wur 
a han’some lass.” 

When it was done they all stood 
and looked at each other. Granny 
Dixon lay back upon her pillows, 
drawing sharp breaths. She was look- 
ing only at Rachel Ffrench. She 
seemed to have forgotten all the rest 
of them, and what she had been doing. 
All that was left of the Voice was a 
loud, halting whisper. 

‘“Wheer’s th’ flower?” she said. 
“T conna smell it.” 

It was in her hand. 

Rachel Ffrench drew back. 

“Let me go,” she said to Mrs, 
Briarley ; “‘I cannot stay here.” 

“ He used to wear ’em i’ his button- 
hole,” she heard, ‘‘ —seventy year ago 
—an’ she’s th’ very moral on him.” 
And scarcely knowing how, she made 
her way past the women, and out of 
the house and into the fresh air and 
sunshine. 

“Drive home,” she said to the 
coachman, “as quickly as possible.” 

She leaned back in a corner of the 
carriage shuddering. Suddenly she 
burst into wild tears. 

But there were no traces of her 
excitement when she reached home. 
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She descended from the carriage look- 
ing quite herself, and after dismissing 
it went up to her own room. 

About half an hour later she came 
down and went into the library. Her 
father was not there, and on inquiring 
as to his whereabouts from a servant 
passing the open door, she was told 
that he had gone out. 

He had been writing letters, it was 
evident. His chair stood before his 
desk, and there was an addressed 
envelope lying upon it. 

She went to the desk and glanced 
at it without any special motive for 
doing so. It was addressed to herself. 
She opened and read it. 

“My dear Rachel,” it ran, “in all 
probability we shall not meet again 
for some time. I find myself utterly 
unable to remain to meet the blow 
which must inevitably fall before 
many days are over. The anxiety of 
the past year has made me a coward. 
I ask your forgiveness for what you 
may call my desertion of you. We 
have never relied upon each other 
much, and you at least are not in- 
cluded in my ruin. You will not be 
called upon to share my poverty. 
You had better return to Paris at 
once. With a faint hope that you 
will at least pity me, 

“T remain, 
“ Your affectionate father, 
“ GERARD Frrencu.” 








Passinc out one day by the river- 
side gate of the Exhibition Gardens, 
my eye was caught by a woman 
perched on a high chair fronting the 
spectators, in a small kiosk, and 
knitting vigorously in the offhand 
fashion of a German who can read 
or look about without dropping a 
stitch. Behind her, a man was busy 
folding up linen, but above and around 
them hung wooden legs and hands, of 
that primitive description which one 
sees offered up as Lz-votos in foreign 
village churches. A crowd stood 
around ; in fact, every passer-by was 
attracted like myself to the sight— 
common in some respects, but most 
uncommon from its position,—and as 
each left I heard the clink of money 
in a box hard by. Approaching, I 
found it to belong to the “Society for 
Aiding the Maimed Poor.” Soon, 
too, I noticed that the woman’s thumb 
alone moved, the man’s likewise, and 
that both wore gloves. These, then, 
were some of the “maimed poor,” 
enabled to work with rough-looking, 
apparently unfinished substitutes for 
their lost members, the same as those 
which hung around. A sad, touching 
spectacle amidst so many proofs of 
industry and joy! and no wonder that 
poor men in blouses, young and old, 
never left without throwing a mite 
into the box. But the man and woman 
looked happy, almost proud of their 
activity, and less helpless than many 
who have full use of all their limbs. 
Of the society and its noble-minded 
founder, the Comte de Beaufort, I had, 
no doubt, previously heard, but my 
interest naturally: deepened on view- 
ing its productions, thus witnessing 
its marvellous effects, and becoming 
thoroughly acquainted with the secret 
of its success, which lies in its 
cheapness and utility. 
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So far back as 1847—even earlier — 
the Comte de Beaufort, so well-known, 
so pre-eminent in France for his 
devoted philanthropy, his disinter- 
ested character, his labours for the 
sick and wounded societies, and 
various inventions for their benefit, 
felt a secret longing to invent relief 
for labourers and others of the poorest 
classes whom he so often saw forced 
to become burdens to their families, or 
reduced to beggary not only by those 
severe accidents to which they are so 
much more exposed than the rich, but 
also from their inability to purchase 
artificial limbs, as they do, in conse- 
quence of their high price and compli- 
cated nature. He first directed his 
attention to the old-fashioned wooden 
stump, and very soon his meditations 
produced a great improvement. Hav- 
ing noticed the slight support afforded 
by the straight peg and above all by 
its pointed end, he made one of ash in 
the shape of the natural leg and 
placed it in a shoe, by which the base 
at once grew wide and firm. But this 
was not enough. He made the shoe 
convex, the front and back rising 
in a slight curve. By this simple 
means a man, getting up to walk, 
leans and finds support on his heel, 
while bending forward on the toe, his 
step is lengthened as with his ordinary 
foot and gait. Moreover, the Comte 
invented jointed legs of the most 
simple, efficacious kind, one-tenth the 
expense of those better finished, but 
more useful for work. From the first, 
Paris surgeons, such as Drs, Nélaton 
and Larrey, approved of them; after 
the Crimean War, more than fifty 
soldiers whose legs had been amputated 
were provided with the “‘ Beaufort leg” 
at the Val de Grace, the great military 
hospital of Paris, and nothing could 
prove more satisfactory, the patients 
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as well as the doctors preferring them 
to all others. 

Next, he gave his mind to hands 
and arms. Here especially, the com- 
plicated, “ articulated” fingers seemed 
to him to impede rather than facilitate 
work; for, being flexible, they gave 
way at every movement, and the diffi- 
culty of holding anything with a firm 
grasp became immense. For this 
purpose, a flexible thumb alone is 
necessary, and the stiffer the other 
joints are on which the thumb rests, 
the better. Consequently, in the 
wooden hands invented by him, the 
four fingers and the palm are merely 
roughly worked into a shape indicating 
ahand, sothat they require no expensive 
cutting or machinery, while the thumb 
alone moves in a socket. The power 
of moving this, moreover, is managed 
in the easiest and most effective man- 
ner, by a band which, passing round 
the chest and back to the opposite 
shoulder, is there pulled by the mere 
action of the arm. The same system 
holds good even for amputations above 
the elbow, for which he has also 
invented simple joints without the 
steel bands and costly springs of the 
rich, the thumb of the hand being 
worked in the same way from the 
opposite arm. Even two false hands 
can thus be made available. With 
this system the hold obtained is so 
firm, that heavy work can be under- 
taken when the hand only is ampu- 
tated, and even field labour is not 
uncommon aided by additional contri- 
vances of the Comte de Beaufort’s for 
fastening on to these solid blocks 
cheap agricultural instruments de- 
signed by him. Even if the operation 
has had to be performed above the 
elbow, lighter work is quite possible, 
such as the knitting we all beheld at 
the Exhibition, sewing, and the like. 
At this moment the “ Beaufort hand” 
is adopted even by many besides the 
very poorest, being found so much 
more useful than the dearer ones, 
and, so universally acknowledged is 
this quality, that his inventions are 
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popularly christened “the useful.” 
In an interesting work which the 
Comte has lately published are three 
letters beautifully written with the 
wooden hand by officers of rank ; one, 
who, having lost his hand in the 
Crimea, has used this Beaufort one 
since 1862, another who lost his at 
Gravelotte, and the third by General 
Sumpt, present “Commandant” at 
the “Invalides,” whose two hands, 
when he was Colonel on the Staff at 
Sedan, were carried away by a shell. 
The Comte de Beaufort’s leading 
thought, however, had from the 
first been for the poor, and in the hope 
of widening the circle of usefulness 
and interesting all classes in his work, 
he founded the above-named society in 
1868. The President Bonjean, mur- 
dered by the Communists, was its first 
chief ; the great Dr. Nélaton its second 
president ; Baron Larrey, Doctor and 
Member of the Institute, acts in that 
capacity at present, while the Comte 
himself ,continues to be its indefati- 
gable, benevolent secretary. It has 
spread in various directions through- 
out France, prefects and sous-prefects 
gladly acting as its correspondents and 
intermediates in the rural districts. 
To aid the rural population especially, 
and to restore the power of work to 
common labourers, is a main object 
of the society, one in which it has 
eminently succeeded, for amongst 
other instances we hear of a carter, 
able to return to his occupation, walk- 
ing sixteen miles with his wooden leg 
and shoe without the slightest symptom 
of fatigue. Since the Exhibition they 
have supplied one hundred individuals 
with legs and arms ; no authenticated 
case of poverty is refused ; nay, more, 
they do not even reject foreign ap- 
plications, and not long since sent 
an arm to a poor sufferer in Italy. 
It would not be fair, however, for 
foreigners to trespass on such kindness 
long. The Comte de Beaufort’s only 
desire, in his unbounded charity, is 
that similar societies should be founded 
elsewhere, and his models copied. For 
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these, neither he nor his manufacturer, 
who is also a most disinterested charac- 
ter, have been willing to take any privi- 
leges, such as patents, assistance to 
the poor being their sole object. At 
present, however, none so good or so 
very cheap can be obtained elsewhere, 
but by a system of measurement 
everything can be sent from Paris to 
any distance. The Comte himself 
never rejoices so much as at the estab- 
lishment of some new branch, and he 
is always willing, nay, happy to give 
all necessary information either by 
letter or otherwise, addressed to him 
at No, 43, Rue de Verneuil, Paris. 
Those who have seen the good effected 
privately by this benevolent Christian, 
and now by the society he has founded, 
can alone estimate its value, or wish it 
as heartily as we do, God speed in its 





noble undertaking, and rapid adoption 
in other countries. 


WInIFREDE M. Wyse. 


Since the above was written the 
annual meeting of the Society has been 
held, and the receipts of the year 
stated to amount to 14,000 francs, 
9,000 of which (360/.) being the result 
of the collection in the box at the 
Exhibition. A cordial vote of thanks 
was carried unanimously, not only to 
the Comte de Beaufort, but to his two 
sisters, who, with unparalleled devoted- 
ness have, in order to explain the 
system to inquirers, attended at the 
Kiosk, one remaining in the mornings, 
the other in the afternoons, every day 
during the six months of the Exhi- 
bition. 


W. Mz. W. 
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A yeEAR ago I published in this 
Magazine two articles upon Cyprus. 
The new British possession was then 
a subject of intense interest to the 
public. For a few weeks Cyprus was 
the engrossing topic of conversation, 
and men who had been in the island 
were looked upon as the most interest- 
ing -of the hour. To all ranks the 
interest spread. Merchants thought 
they would find in this new field the 
profits they so ardently desired. 
Clergymen hoped to find in Cyprus 
suitable positions for the young men 
who engaged their sympathies, and 
numerous were the letters which 
reached me desiring counsel. Sports- 
men fancied there had opened before 
them a grand chance for new excite- 
ment. Potting game in well-preserved 
shootings had not half the charm of 
bagging wild birds in a wild country ; 
and an enterprising lover of the sport, 
who wished to imitate the well-known 
early bird, inquired how soon he should 
start, and how many dogs he should 
take. A professional singer desired 
to know whether she would find an 
opening in the Island of Venus ; and 
a Frenchman connected with the 
stage wrote expressing the longing he 
had to go to the new possession. 
“Je réve,” said he, “de Chypre.” A 
fashionable hairdresser of Bond Street 
headed, a long troop of specialists 
(Maltese, Greek, and Italians) who 
rushed in hot haste to be agreeable 
to the Cypriotes. The task of throw- 
ing cold water upon these too-ardent 
spirits was not an agreeable one, but 
it was done in as gentle a way as pos- 
sible, and few of those who asked advice 
were the victims of disappointment. 
Unfortunately a touch of the same 
exaggeration took part in the arrange- 
ments of the War Office for the occu- 
pation of the island, and the position 
of that Department was a difficult one, 
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for it had to act when others were 
sleeping the sleep of happy ignorance 
of the surprise awaiting them. ‘The 
contingent of over 9,000 men had 
already sailed from Malta before the 
authorities could be warned of the cer- 
tain sufferings which awaited these poor 
soldiers on their arrival in an island 
where no proper accommodation had 
been provided for them beforehand, 
and I did not hesitate to add that in 
my opinion 1,000 men were more than 
the necessities of the case demanded. 
The size of the expedition was per- 
haps dictated by political motives, but 
it is a fact that it was this unfortu- 
nate expedition which disenchanted 
the British public of their new pos- 
session, so that ere two months had 
passed no names could be found too 
bad to heap upon the short-lived 
favourite, which henceforth got the 
appellation of “the pestiferous hole.” 

Little was known in England of the 
conditions under which our half corps 
darmée landed in Cyprus, but the 
fever-stricken soldiers cried out loudly 
enough. “The soil,” some _ said, 
“breeds fever, and no European 
can live on it.” And yet Europeans 
had lived there without suffering, 
and the native population had in- 
creased fifty per cent during the 
previous fifty years. The reaction from 
interest to disgust was so strong that 
it was best to let it run its course, 
and wait for the time when appeal 
could be made from Philip drunk to 
Philip sober, That time has now come, 
and we may profitably examine to-day 
whether the climate or our inexperience 
was most at fault for the sickness which 
befell our troops. 

As in all tkat part of the Mediter- 
ranean (Smyrna, Beyrout, Alexandria, 
Rhodes) the thermometer marks, 
during the height of summer, from 
80° to 90° in the shade, and 110° to 
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130° in the sun, such a temperature 
naturally places the human system 
under very different conditions from 
those experienced in the moderate 
climes of the West. But Englishmen 
in crowds have travelled and resided 
in these hot places, and with ordinary 
prudence have not suffered. Avoid- 
ance of all undue exposure to the sun 
or to the dews of evening and the 
chills of night is a first necessity. 
The houses of the natives, formed of 
thick walls of sun-dried bricks, slow 
conductors of either heat or cold, suffi- 
ciently prove that effective shelter 
both for day and night is necessary. 
The sequel will show how entirely all 
these precautions were neglected. 

Our poor soldiers were despatched 
in hot haste from Malta to the number 
of nearly 10,000 men. No arrange- 
ments had been made for their recep- 
tion ; on the contrary, in some cases 
the men were despatched in fast 
sailing and their effects in slow sailing 
vessels. The descent was successfully 
made. It could not be otherwise, 
when every one all round was delighted 
with the arrangement—the Porte be- 
cause it was a cheap price for the 
solid guarantee of Asia Minor, the 
Cypriotes, because as poor tenants 
they stood much in need of a rich and 
generous landlord. 

The army of occupation was 
landed, and then it was discovered 
that the Commissariat had distin- 
guished itself by a tour de force after 
its own kind, in bringing a large 
supply of iron stoves and leaving 
behind the mattresses of the men! 
The only protection provided against 
a burning sun was the thin canvas 
of a single-roofed bell tent. To such 
a lodging, about twelve feet in diameter, 
twelve men were consigned, with orders 
not to leave the tent from ten to four 
during the day. Thus our army was 
housed—broiling all day in inactivity, 
and sleeping on the ground with only 
an inch or two of covering separating 
their heat-filled bodies from the more 
rapidly cooling earth. Unhappy in- 
spirations continued to persecute the 


expedition. Instead of choosing a site 
where some shelter could have been 
got, the first camp was chosen at the 
Cheflik of the Pasha, some four miles 
to the south-west of Larnaca, on a 
white chalky soil, absolutely treeless, 
and looking down upon the great 
marsh of the Salt Lake. Had the 
men been in daily march at proper 
hours they might have suffered less, 
but idle, motionless, overpowered by 
the heat by day and chilled at night— 
breathing the exhalations from stag- 
nant waters, it was certain that fever 
of the worst kind would take hold 
upon them. Add to this, over-abundant 
eating of meat and raw fruits, such as 
melons, and over-bountiful drinking of 
strong liquors, and we have elements 
more than suflicient to account for the 
sickness which broke out among the 
troops. A healthy position seemed at 
length to be found at Mathyadi. The 
men were removed there, but no good 
resulted. Kyrinia and Limasol were 
tried, but in vain. The explication 
was simple to the initiated, but dismal 
was the disappointment of the well- 
intentioned authorities. Ignorant of 
the conditions under which the occu- 
pation was made, it was difficult not to 
believe at first that the island had been 
visited by an unusual fever epidemic ; 
but there is no need of such an expli- 
cation. The annoying results were 
the simple consequences of causes, and 
we have only inexperience to blame. 
The true remedy consisted in sending 
home all fever-stricken men, and in 
not replacing them until comfortable 
quarters had been prepared. 

I have already said that unhappy 
inspirations persecuted the expedition, 
and the truth of this is manifest in 
another detail. Barracks constructed 
like all the native houses were an 
absolute necessity. They might have 
been quickly and cheaply made of 
sun-dried bricks and beams, which 
were easily obtainable in the island 
or in Caramania. But it was thought 
better to give an order to an English 
firm for wooden huts to be imported 
piece-meal from England. Foolish as 

















it may be, people frequently carry 
‘‘coals to Newcastle,” but in this 
case it was still worse, for the wood 
which is called seasoned in England 
will not resist the heat of a Cyprus 
sun. The protection of wooden huts 
is altogether insufficient, especially 
when the wood has been split up by 
the sun. I was once attracted by the 
quaintness of a walking-stick which a 
friend of mine, new to the East, 
always carried about with him. 
“That stick,” he said to me, “ re- 
minds me of having been ignominiously 
taken in by my want of experience, 
and I carry it about with me as a 
useful remembrance of what I am 
now ashamed.” Similarly these huts 
will be profitable teachers of the mis- 
trust which all ought to feel in apply- 
ing Western notions to the East. 

At length, after about four months 
struggle with difficulties, the decision 
was taken to reduce the number of 
British troops in Cyprus to a garrison 
of a few hundred men, and thus the 
great military demonstration was 
brought to an end. 

The one redeeming feature in the 
occupation is the manliness with which 
our troops bore their hardships, and 
the persevering exertions with which 
under most trying circumstances, all 
the officers, from Sir Garnet Wolseley 
down to the most humble sub- 
ordinate, strove to do their very best. 
The encouraging assurances of Sir 
Garnet, and his confident anticipa- 
tions of future improvement, must 
have been most grateful to the Min- 
istry, and tended in some measure 
to calm the public. But the results 
of the fever-panic were unfortunate 
to Cyprus. Precious, time, which 
might have been employed in works 
of permanent usefulness, was absorbed 
in the search for sanatoriums, and in 
the many pre-occupations connected 
with the fever-stricken -army. The 
disgust which took possession of the 
public at home discouraged the 
authorities in Cyprus and paralysed 
their efforts. The new possession was 
discredited, and the question was put 
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in whispers by many not generally 
hostile to the policy of the Govern- 
ment, ‘‘Is the place worth keeping ¢” 
The Cypriotes themselves were dis- 
appointed. They thought that under 
a rich and paternal Government 
prompt efforts would be made to de- 
velop the resources of the island by 
roads, harbours, and railways ; in short, 
that, as soon as the British flag waved 
over them, they would begin to enjoy 
British prosperity and the benefits of 
British capital. How few of these 
hopes have reached even the dawn of 
realisation will be apparent from the 
short review of the position of the 
island which I propose to make. 
We possess very meagre details of 
the legislative work of the British 
administration in Cyprus, and, in- 
deed, it is fair to admit that much 
legislative work of a very prac- 
tical nature could not be expected as 
long as the military element was pre- 
dominant. The talent of languages is 
little developed in the military profes- 
sion, and few, if any, of the officers 
who were called upon to discharge 
civil functions possessed such a know- 
ledge of Greek as enabled them to 
hold direct intercourse with the native 
population. Every one knows the 
great disadvantages under which peo- 
ple labour who reside in a country of 
which they do not know the language. 
Their judgment can only be based upon 
the communications of their interpre- 
ters, who may not know all the sides 
of the question, or not wish to com- 
municate some of them. The position 
of our administration in Cyprus was 
also peculiarly difficult, because most 
of the interpreters at its disposal 
were of Smyrna and Constantinople, 
entire strangers to the island; Arme- 
nians and Levantines, who were not 
competent to give to their chiefs the 
benefits of personal knowledge. In 
these circumstances, to have been able 
to set a-going the machinery of 
Government at all, is immensely to 
the credit of Sir Garnet Wolseley and 
his staff. 
Some of the administrative ordi- 
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nances which have become known have 
been severely and, it must be admitted, 
justly criticised in Parliament. Thus 
the ordinance for forced labour aroused 
a storm of indignation because it con- 
tained a principle opposed to the full 
liberty of the subject. That it was 
issued with imperfect knowledge there 
can be no doubt, for no sooner was it 
issued than it was found to be un- 
necessary. Seeing the chief chafing 
under the tardiness with which people 
came to work, the native council (as 
its members would have done to a 
Turkish Governor) probably suggested 
the expedient of pressure, not know- 
ing the strength of free-trade and 
free-labour principles in England. 
Evidently the true remedy was a little 
patience, and this became apparent 
before the ink used in writing the 
ordinance was dry. Another ordinance 
which excited the righteous indignation 
of many, decreed that Turkish and 
British subjects alone should be al- 
lowed to purchase land in Cyprus. 
Here, again, a principle for which 
Britain had for long years combated 
with the Porte was unwittingly vio- 
lated. Thanks to the pressure of 
foreign intervention, the Sultan had 
consented to allow foreigners to hold 
property in Turkey, but as soon as 
Cyprus becomes ours, we abolish this 
privilege. It now appears that the 
ordinance was issued in order to pre- 
vent property falling into the hands 
of land-speculators, but it was an 
extra-judicial means of frightening 
away a ghost. Both ordinances were 
the result of imperfect knowledge— 
remedies which were worse than the 
disease. 

Again, scientific men rightly con- 
nect drought with absence of forests, 
and on this account Sir Garnet very 
wisely prohibited the cutting down of 
timber ; and so rigid does he seem to 
have made the law, that a peasant was 
not allowed to cut off even a branch 
of a tree in his own garden. Well, 
the son of a poor priest in an unhappy 
moment cuts off the branch of a tree 
in his garden, doubtless to cook his 
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dinner. He is and summoned before 
the court. His father, the old priest, 
goes in his stead, is judged, and con- 
demned to five days’ imprisonment. 
The medical officer in charge of the 
prison thought it a good thing to cut off 
the hair of all the prisoners, and in this 
opinion the commissioner agreed with 
him. All priests in Cyprus have long 
locks, which they never cut from the 
time of their being dedicated to the 
priesthood. Notwithstanding, to show 
that there is no respect of persons 
with British authorities, no exception 
is made in favour of the poor priest 
condemned to only five days’ imprison- 
ment. His head of hair is ruthlessly 
cropt. Doubtless neither the medical 
officer nor the commissioner knew that 
the priest could not venture to say 
mass until his hair had again grown 
long, nor reflected that the old man 
might not live long enough to permit 
of this growth. They thus, in igno- 
rance and thoughtlessness, perpetrated 
an act unjust to the individual and 
offensive to the religious notions of a 
respected body of the Queen’s subjects. 

The administrative system which 
has been created in Cyprus is, in its 
leading features, that which I ven- 
tured to advise in this Magazine last 
year. The High Commissioner is as- 
sisted by a Legislative Council con- 
taining, besides the leading officials 
and ecclesiastical chiefs, four members 
resident in the island. Of these four, 
two are Mohammedans, one a Greek- 
speaking Cypriote, and one a landed 
proprietor of Italian origin. This 
council appears to work satisfactorily. 
It cannot be expected to initiate legis- 
lation, but is a useful consultative body, 
forming a bond between the foreign 
Government and the native popula- 
tion. This essential distinction was 
well exemplified lately, when Mr. 
Bourke, in demurring to the desire of 
Parliament that an ordinance should 
precise the position of the British ad- 
ministration in regard to slavery, 
pleaded that the Legislative Council 
had not called for such an ordinance. 
It is very unlikely that a council, in 
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which sits two Mohammedan members, 
who without doubt have in their fami- 
lies domestic servants originally ac- 
quired as property, would take the 
initiative upon the question of slavery. 
But the Council could most usefully, 
and in connoissance intime de cause, 
criticise any ordinance prepared upon 
the subject, and such criticism would 
merit the highest consideration, This 
well exemplifies the action to be ex- 
pected of the Council in many cases. 
It may make suggestions to the chief 
authority, but the labour of elabora- 
tion, and the entire responsibility of 
initiation, must rest with that autho- 
rity. Under the Pashas, the Legisla- 
tive Council was too often used to 
protect hurtful measures, or to pre- 
vent reform by removing the onus of 
blame from an individual to a quasi- 
representative body, whose position 
was of the nature of that described by 
Lord Thurlow, as having “ neither a 
soul to be damned nor a body to be 
kicked.” 

It may be of dnterest, in passing, to 
say a few words about slavery in 
Turkey, and specially in Cyprus. 
That it has no legal existence, as was 
said lately by Lord Salisbury, is quite 
true; but it is also true that in 
Mohammedan families in Turkey and 
in Cyprus there are domestic servants, 
male and female, who were originally 
acquired by purchase. To intrude 
upon the sanctity of domicile in order 
to ferret out such cases would be 
wrong; all that is necessary is, that 
when slaves voluntarily reclaim their 
liberty, they should feel sure of ob- 
taining it. That this was the case 
even under the Turkish administration 
is very clearly shown by some details 
in a private letter written by me in 
January, 1872, a few months after my 
return from England :— 

“At Port Said, on my vo i 
Pasha oar bend one oe 
Abyssinian girls, who had cost 4/. a head 
in Abyssinia. Shortly after I got back to 

a negress came to the consulate with 
the a pitiful story :—Her master, 
whom she had served for twelve years, wished 
to get rid of her, and upon the pretext of 
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sending her to the house of a relation, she 
was sent to Kyrinia in charge of a man, who 
was commissioned to transport her to Cara- 
mania and there sell her. ‘The mother of the 
negress got wind of this intention, and im- 

rtuned the Pasha to send to Kyrinia and 
Ger back her daughter. A good deal in the 
spirit of the unjust judge in the parable, the 

asha consented. A zaptieh was sent to 
Kyrinia, who found the girl already embarked 
on board of a boat bound for Caramania. She 
was brought back to Nicosia, but again handed 
over to her former master, who is secretary to 
the Cadi. om in a — t to _— 
his property, the secretary shortly sold t 
girl toa neighbour. The girl learned that she 
was sold, and ran off to her mother, who brought 
her down to Larnaca, where she was advised to 
= for my protection. I promised to obtain 
1er daughter's liberty, and have applied to the 
Pasha for it. She had not left the consulate 
five minutes when a zaptieh laid forcible hands 
upon her, and carried her off to the house of the 
Cadi of Larnaca, to be sent back to her mas- 
ter. I took immediate action through my 
dragoman, got the girl sent back to the con- 
sulate, obliged the Cadi to make excuses, and 
had the zaptieh imprisoned. 

‘* The slave question still pursued me. Onl 

a few days ago I was informed of a Turkis 
captain, who had taken from the island a cargo 
of barley to sell in Barbary, where the people 
are in great distress from famine. He had 
bartered the grain in Barbary for slaves, and 
—— a broker in Larnaca that as soon as 

e had disposed of his neqpenees he would buy 
another cargo of barley. I felt, as the matter 
had been brought to my knowledge, that an 
example should be made of the horrid traffic, 
and once for all put a stop to. With this 
object I addressed a very strong representation 
to the Pasha, and succeeded in — him 
to act with energy. As yet we have only laid 
hands on one of the negresses, but the captain 
admits that he bought her in Barbary, and 
attempts to exculpate himself by saying that 
the purchase was made on commission for a 
leading Turk of Nicosia. He says he landed 
her in male attire during the day ; she says 
she was landed at night. This matters little. 
A purchase is acknowledged, and it suffices. 
The rest of the ne will probably now 
be kept closely hidden. The captain oft 
to-morrow to Nicosia to be tried. e shall 
see the result. Whatever may be the upshot, 
a blow is struck at a disgusting commerce in 
human flesh, and it will have the effect of 
preventing a repetition of such transactions.” 


From memory I can add that the 
captain was condemned to send back 
the negress at his expense to Barbary, 
and to suffer imprisonment for twelve 
months. These details show the ex- 
istence of slavery in Turkey and in 
Cyprus, and they also show that the 
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law in Turkey, when properly admin- 
istered, is effective against slavery. 
The civil and criminal code which 
has been adopted by the British ad- 
ministration in Cyprus is that formerly 
used by the Turkish Government, with 
some slight modifications. Its inter- 
pretation is confided to Mohammedan 
Cadis, under the control of a British 
assessor to each district court. In 
this arrangement there is room for im- 
provement. No objection can or ought 
to be made to a Cadi being a district 
judge, if he possesses the necessary 
qualifications of intelligence and learn- 
ing; but it would appear very objec- 
tionable to select the district judges 
from the Mohammedan element on/y. 
The class of Cadis, as a class, does 
not merit having confided to it the 
judicial executive of the island. It 
may be contended that they are con- 
trolled by British assessors, but these 
assessors are ignorant of the language 
and cannot follow the details of the 
evidence. <A story has been told which 
exemplifies this. A criminal was 
being judged. The Court decided upon 
inflicting, as punishment, a year’s im- 
prisonment. The decision was com- 
municated by the interpreter to the 
British assessor, who had been asleep 
during the trial; though had he been 
awake, he could not have understood 
what passed. Looking at the culprit, 
the assessor said to the interpreter, 
“He looks a great blackguard; ten 
years would not have been too much.” 
This opinion was communicated to the 
Court, and, coinciding in what they sup- 
posed to be the wish of the assessor, 
its members said they would make the 
punishment five years. The assessor 
felt embarrassed, and to get out of 
the difficulty the interpreter proposed 
that the Court should leave the term 
of imprisonment to the assessor, who, 
of course, ultimately decided upon the 
original term of one year. The ex- 
clusive employment of Mohammedans 
for the administration of justice is 
also scarcely just towards the majority 
of the population, two-thirds of which is 
Christian. It is perpetuating the privi- 
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leges of a hitherto dominant minority. 
Our endeavour ought to be as far as 
possible to extinguish all distinctions 
based upon religion or race, and to 
classify all under the designation of 
Cypriotes, thus crushing the Hellenic 
idea, as well as Mussulman prepon- 
derance. Any Cypriote, be he Chris- 
tian or Mussulman, should be equally 
eligible to Government service, and the 
only preference should be accorded on 
account of superior qualifications. 

It is to be regretted that the Cyprian 
code of laws has not yet been trans- 
lated into English. This desideratum 
should be at once supplied, for at pre- 
sent not only is the chief judge of the 
island ignorant of the languages in use, 
but he does not even possess an 
authorised translation of the code 
which is intended to guide him. 

The financial part of the British 
administration in Cyprus is to the 
public an utter blank. No accounts 
whatever, not even budgetary esti- 
mates, nor such monthly statements of 
revenue as are furnished by the semi- 
civilised administration of Egypt, have 
been given to Parliament or the 
press; and even the Home Govern- 
ment is probably not in any more fa- 
voured position. We areinformed that 
no settlement has yet been come to as 
to the amount of tribute due to the 
Porte, but this ought in no way to 
prevent the communication of the 
revenue encashed and the money ex- 
pended. Such a statement might not 
be a safe guide for the future, because 
of the very difficult circumstances 
under which the administration has 
been labouring, but it would be both 
useful and instructive. It would prove 
that there was a civilised comptabilité, 
and would give precious information 
as to the sources of revenue and 
their value. The vital importance 
of the financial part of the adminis- 
tration does not appear to be suf- 
ficiently realised. The most diffi- 
cult of all the questions to be solved 
in the East are connected with finance, 
and Cyprus affords a most favour- 
able field not only to study them, 
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Cyprus—Is it 
but also to discover the means of their 
true solution. To British financiers 
accustomed to deal with colossal sums 
the financial task in Cyprus appears 
small, but the importance of that task 
is far greater than the value in money 
to be dealt with. All the economic 
sores of India, Turkey, and Egypt 
exist in petto there, and may be 
conveniently studied and grappled 
with. It will suffice, in order to prove 
this, to dwell for a few moments upon 
one only of the interesting problems 
which intrude themselves upon the 
attention of all who make reforms for 
the East their study. I refer to the 
land-tax in kind, called dimes, or 
tenths. Every one is agreed that 
this system of taxation presents many 
disadvantages, and it is without 
doubt destined to disappear in all 
countries as they attain to a civilised 
condition. But in only semi-civilised 
countries its removal is beset with 
many difliculties. Penury, improvi- 
dence, and restricted financial facilities 
combine to make it certain that in bad 
agricultural years the Treasury will 
find it impossible, without recourse to 
disagreeable severity, to recover from 
peasant-farmers a fixed land-tax in 
money, in substitution for a variable 
tax in kind. For its own protection, 
therefore, the Treasury is forced to 
share with the peasants the exceptional 
benefits of a good year as compensation 
for the evils of a subsequent bad year. 
Further, the arbitrary settlement by 
means of a cadastre cannot possibly 
arrive at absolute justice in Eastern 
countries, where the productiveness of 
every field varies, and is dependent 
upon uncontrollable circumstances, 
such as drought, locusts, &c. But it 
appears to me that in Cyprus it is 
possible to work out a gradual and 
voluntary conversion of the dimes, 
which will be acceptable to the island 
and advantageous to the treasury. Pro- 
perty there, and in Turkey generally, 
may be classified under two categories 
—tirst, that of the peasant cultiva- 
tors; and, second, what we may call 
seigneury lands, which go by the name 
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of chefliks. The first consist of small 
and scattered plots of from five to 
fifty acres, belonging to peasants who, 
in ninty-nine out of a hundred cases, 
are possessed of no capital, and conse- 
quently offer no security for the pay- 
ment of a fixed land-tax in a bad year. 
The second consists of well-defined and 
concentrated estates, whose proprietors 
present a sufficient solidity to assure 
the payment of a land-tax in a bad 
year. They are, in fact, upon a higher 
plateau of civilisation and financial 
credit. It is with these that the 
voluntary conversion of the dimes into 
a fixed annual land-tax may be begun. 
They are the persons who chiefly object 
to the minute and often vexatious 
surveillance called for in the collec- 
tion of the dimes, and with them the 
Treasury can safely enter at once into 
a contract of conversion. 

The execution of such a conversion 
with cheflik proprietors might easily 
be effected by the institution of a 
special court charged to receive their 
voluntary applications, to examine 
into the details of culture and return 
which these applications would com- 
municate, and thereafter to decide 
upon the fixed burden which shall 
be a‘fair substitute for the dimes. 
The necessary information might be 
conveyed by means of uniform 
schedules, in Greek or Turkish, and 
English, placed in each district at 
the disposal of the proprietors. No 
accurate statistics exist, but I think 
the cheflik lands represent more than 
half the cultivated area of the island. 
Facilities might also be accorded to 
the larger peasant proprietors to erect 
their lands into cheflik lands upon 
indication of their limits, and presen- 
tation of their title-deeds. The result 
would be that through the operation 
of conversion, an accurate registration 
of the lands in the island would be 
obtained. 

In the entire absence of financial 
information, and until the amount of 
the tribute due to the Porte is settled, 
we cannot presume to say whether the 
island is self-supporting. It would 
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appear not to be so from the vote for 
26,0007. recently placed upon the Civil 
Service Estimates of Parliament for the 
Cyprus police force. Seeing that the 
duties of that force are the maintenance 
of order and the escort of treasure, it is 
evident that all, or nearly all, of that 
expenditure concerns the island trea- 
sury, but it should not be in the least 
a surprise if in the first year the 
resources of the island have proved 
insufficient. I have been informed 
from a trustworthy source that the 
salt revenues, which under the Turks 
amounted to 25,000/. a year, have 
been greatly reduced, and, indeed, 
threaten to disappear. Two reasons 
are given for this unfortunate loss. 
First, because from neglect the neces- 
sary canalization hes been defective ; 
and second, because salt from Cyprus 
is no longer admitted into Syria and 
Egypt free from duty. The first 
cause deserves to be immediately ex- 
amined, for surely a European ad- 
ministration ought to be able to do as 
much as the Turkish administration 
found it possible to do; and the 
remedy for the second is equally 
evident. The salt revenue is one of 
the items in the account with the 
Turkish Government. If, therefore, 
the Porte imposes such new conditions 
upon the entry of salt from Cyprus 
into its dominions as result in anni- 
hilating the salt revenue in Cyprus, 
then we have an incontestable right 
to reduce the tribute which we pay 
to the Porte in an equal degree. The 
matter is of grave importance, seeing 
that the salt revenue represents a 
seventh part of the gross income of 
the Cyprian Treasury. 

No public work of any importance 
has yet been undertaken, if we except 
a road which is being constructed to a 


sanatorium on Mount Troodos. The 
cost of that road is said to be estimated 
at 20,000/.; but it is of no value to 
the island, and ought properly to come 
under the heading of expenditure for 
imperial purposes. I ventured last 
year to express an unprofessional 
opinion that a good port might be 
made at Famagusta, and it has since 
been ascertained by competent autho- 
rities that such is the case. One hun- 
dred and fifty thousand pounds is the 
estimated cost of constructing a har- 
bour capable of sheltering a dozen 
ironclads. Admitting even that the cost 
were 300,000/. the work is well worth 
executing. A guarantee of 12,000/. 
per annum during a term of years to 
any company ready to undertake the 
construction would be fully justified, 
seeing that more than that annual 
amount would be obtained from the 
increased value of the now worthless 
site of the town of Famagusta. No one 
can doubt of the imperial value of 
such a harbour in a not very distant 
futrre. 

Notwithstanding, therefore, the 
misfortunes which attended our oc- 
cupation, and the regrettable price 
which in many ways we have had 
to {pay for inexperience, I have no 
hesitation in answering affirmatively 
the question, “Is Cyprus worth 
keeping ?”’ 

Examined calmly, there is no cause 
to be disheartened. Prudence and 
wise precautions will overcome all the 
climatic difficulties; experience will 
teach us wisdom in administration, 
and, the relations between the new 
possession and the old country becom- 
ing more firmly established, British 
capital will take its proper place as 
the fertilising agent of material pros- 
perity. 

R. Haminton Lane. 
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